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E. ROBERT SCHMITZ, pianist, 
cital last night at Carnegie Hall 
the following program: - 


Burlesca in G minor; 
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in re- 
with 
In B 
Scarlatti 
“I Call on Thee, Cre- 
Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor. .Bach-Liszt 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
First Spanish Dance from * Vid 
Breve" de Falla-Schmitz 
E! Puerto, fgom “Iberia” , Albeniz 
i Paes is sa 50's 2bs.00 tien . Nin 
Toccata and Rigaudon, from “Le Tom- 
beau de Couperin” ; Ravel 
Preludes: La Puerta del Vino; 
rasse des audiences du clair. de lune; 
Ce qu'a vu le vent d’ouest; La Ca- 
thedrale Engloutie; Feux d’Artificé 


Debussy 
Dance in E major Debussy 


Bourree 


Pianism as a Sport 

FTER some years of absence from 

these parts E. Robert Schmitz 
returned last night to play in Car- 
negie Hal] in a recital that-can only 
properly be described as a triumph. 
It was a triumph from every point 
of view, musical and technical, as 
well as in terms of bravos_shouted, 


Mr. Schmitz’s pianism is and al- 
ways has been of a transcendental 
order. It was that twenty years ago 
when last I heard him play. Sinee 
that time it. has been elaborated and 
pertected- by practice-and by peda- 
gogical experience to such a degree 
‘that it resembles now more the work 
of Tildén or Budge on a tennis court 
than anything of a merely musico- 
poetic nature. 


*« * * 


Not that his playing is lacking in 
either musicianship or poetry. On 
the contrary, his readings of the 
Bach A minor organ fugue and of 
the Franck Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue were of.a subtle and refined 
clarity, an. apparent simplicity of 
architectonics that only the most 
comprehensive musicianship ever 
conceives and only the most com- 
manding technique renders possible 
in execution. No slowing up for diffi- 
cult changes of hand position, no 
pounding beyond the instrument’s 
resources. When he wants to play fast 
octaves with the left hand he plays 
them When he wants more volume 
he gets it. When he wants to let the 
music fall as lightly on the ear as 
summer rain, that is the way the 
music falls. And what it is he wants 
is always a clear and sensible ex- 
position, as well as a sensitive one, 
of the pjece’s shape and content. 

As for poetry, he avoids at all 
4 times the personal and the pseudo- 

emotional. He expounds each piece 

through its own rhetoric, makes 
its instrumentation and continuity 
clear, lets it sing for itself. So that 
in addition to the intrinsic beauty of 
the melodic material itself and of its 
expressive ornament there is the ab- 
stract poetry of a physical act beau- 
tifully accomplished. That is what I 
mean by comparing his work to that 
of a good tennis player. It isn’t that 
his motions are merely agreeable to 
watch. So are those of many a third- 
rate athlete. It is that the constant 
m accuracy of the result, under the 
most varied musical circumstances, 
makes it evident that there is a fine 
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harmony between the muscular effort 
and what it accomplishes. 
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E. Robert Schmitz 


Pianis: heard in recital last night 
in Carnegie Hall 





the applause grew from the begin- 
ning, was crowned by the playing 
of six Debussy Preludes, plus two 
more and some other Debussy as en- 
cores. Here was the occasion to ex- 
ploit the gamut of varied timbre and 
touch that Schmitz is master of 
as is no other pianist. He did so 
exploit it, but withal so, musically, 
so intelligently, with such sweet 
comprehension of the works them- 
selves, that they were as if viewed 
under a magnifying glass in high 
illumination. 

There is a poesy of dim lights 
and fog and faint suggestion, and 
there are many ‘sincere musi- 
cians who think that is what 
Debussy should sound like. I know 
no historical evidence to make me 
believe that such vagueness ever 
was anything but-a trickery of the 
not very competent. Debussy ' was 
a fanatic for precision and-for deli- 
cate“ adjustments of timbre .and 
volume. To make these adjustments 
more than ever precise and elabo- 
rate by slightly magnifying the 
dynamic proportions is in no way 
to diminish the poetry of the final 
effect. Rather the contrary. 

It has been a long time since we 
have heard Debussy played like great 
music. That it may not be s0 long 
before we hear it so played again is 
the fervent: wish of this reviewer. 
That the next time Mr. Schmitz 
deigns to visit these parts he may 
honor us with a complete rendition 
of the Debussy Etudes, all twelve 
of them, is, my equally fervent hope. 
It is absurd that these master 
works should be.so neglected by 
pianists and unbelievable that they 
should not be in the repertory of a 
pianist so completely in Sympathy 
with their content as Mr. Schmitz 
and so magnificently equipped to 
treat their difficulties as no more 





Last night's triumph with the 
audience, though the warmth and 





terrifying than a good serve from a 
worthy opponent. 
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E. Robert Schmitz uses the Baldwin Piano Exclusively 
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ST. LOUIS TO ATTEND 
FOURTH SEASON OF 
GRAND OPERA 


‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Mignon’, “Trav- 


iata’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’ to Be Sung— 
Guest Artists to Appear 


Halasz to Direct 





Helen Jepson, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Dusolina Giannini, Marti- 
nelli, Schipa, Pinza, Morelli, 
Sved and Tokatyan Among 
Singers 


ST. LOUIS, April 3. 
IVE performances of grand opera 
will mark the fourth season by the 
St. Louis Grand Opera Association, 
Laszlo Halasz, musical and artistic di- 
rector, which opens with a performance 
of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ on April 16 
and continues with Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ 
on April 21, Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’, 
April 24, and concludes with the double- 
bill of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ by Mas- 
cagni, and Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’, on 
April 26. Operas will be given in Con- 
vention Hall. 


Metropolitan Artists Engaged 


Singers in principal roles will be, in 
‘Don Giovanni’, Ezio Pinza as the Don, 
Tito Schipa, Octavio; Nicola Moscona, 
the Commendatore; Anne _ Roselle, 
Donna Anna; Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Donna Elvira; Margit Bokor, Zerlina; 
and Lorenzo Alvary, Leporello. 

Gladys Swarthout will sing the title 
role in ‘Mignon’, with Christina Carroll 
as Philine, Armand Tokatyan as Wil- 
helm, and Nicola Moscona as Lothario. 

Helen Jepson will sing Violetta in 
‘Traviata’, with James Melton as A\l- 
fredo and Carlo Morelli as Germont 
pere. 

Dusolina Giannini will sing Santuzza 
in ‘Cavalleria’, with Kurt Baum as 
Turiddu, Alexander Sved as Alfio, 
Rose Ingrham as Lola, Florence Tim- 
merhoff as Lucia. 

In ‘Pagliacci’, Giovanni Martinelli 
will sing Canio; Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Nedda; Alexander Sved, Tonio; George 
Czaplicki, Silvio, and Giuseppe Cava- 
dore, Beppo. 

Richard Rychtarik will be scenic 
architect; Thomas P. Martin, assistant 
conductor; Max Liebl and Anthony 
Stivanello, stage directors, and Victoria 
Cassan, ballet choreographer. 

Walter W. Head is president of the 
association; Henry W. Kiel, Adolph 
H. Rosenberg and J. K. Vardaman, Jr., 
vice-presidents; John P. Meyer, trea- 
surer; Ralph D. Griffin, assistant trea- 
surer, and Stanley M. Richman, secre- 
tary. James C. Douglas is business 
Manager. 
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Conductors for the Stadium Season 








Hans Wilhelm 
Steinberg 


METROPOLITAN BEGINS SPRING TOUR 


Herman Adler 





Reginald Stewart 





Eugene Goossens 





Alexander Smallens 


Efrem Kurtz 





Opera Company Pays Annual Visit to Baltimore as First Stop— 
‘Figaro’, ‘Trovatore’ and ‘Bartered Bride’ Given—Series Opens in 
Boston with ‘Figaro’ at Metropolitan Theatre—Season in the Hub 
to Include Twelve Performances 


ALTIMORE, March 27. — The 
Metropolitan Opera Company paid 
its brief visit to Baltimore with a series 
of three performances on March 24, 25 
and 26 which had as guarantors the 
Baltimore Opera Club, Inc., Dr. Hugh 
Young, president, and which were 
brought to public attention through the 
efforts of Frederick R. Huber as local 
representative for the Association. 
These annual Spring visits of the 
Metropolitan can be said to form an im- 
pressive climax to the local musical 
calender of events. The current visit 
demonstrated this fact beyond doubt, for 
socially as well as artistically the three 
performances gave the record audiences 
and the great number of standees great 
pleasure. The Baltimore Opera Club 
guarantors through the indefatigable 
labor of Mr. Huber, again as in the past 
in underwriting these performances of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, found 
no need to meet any box-office deficit, 
for the subscription list and receipts 
were definitely encouraging. This sup- 
port adds another signal instance to the 
attention given to these important oper- 
atic events which bring the local season 
to its climax. 
The opening bill was Mozart’s ‘The 
(Continued on page 4) 





OSTON, March 30.—When the deep 

crimson curtains of the Metro- 
politan Theatre parted for the first act 
of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ presented 
by the Metropolitan Opera Association 
on the evening of March 27, opera 
lovers of Boston realized fully, that the 
day of our glamorous old Opera House 
had ended and that a new era of opera 
in this city had begun. The Metro- 
politan Opera Association has taken 
possession of the Metropolitan Theatre 
for the duration of the twelve perform- 
ances of opera which this year consti- 
tute the Boston season, and whether 
opera will find this new home adequate 
in the future as it has found the Boston 
Opera House congenial since 1909, re- 
mains to be discovered. Some of us 
felt a slight wave of nostalgia for the 
old familiar surroundings, at the same 
time recognizing the many advantages 
offered by the new location. 

The seating arrangement, for one 
thing, permits a better view of the stage 
throughout the house; it also gives an 
additional 1,200 seats over the number 
available in the opera house. There 
are no space-killing boxes, but there is 
an extensive loge, comparable to that of 
the opera house. There is also a grand 


(Continued on page 4) 





STADIUM CONCERTS 
LIST PLANS FOR 
24TH SERIES 


Rodzinski, Goossens, Stewart, 
Adler, Smallens, Kurtz and 
Steinberg Engaged to Lead 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


Ballet to Appear 


Kreisler to Make First Open- 
Air Appearance as Soloist— 
Rubinstein to Play on Opening 
Night—Paul Robeson to Sing 
—$75,000 Guarantee Needed 


EVEN conductors and noted soloists 

have been engaged to appear with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
for the twenty-fourth season of Stad- 
ium Concerts, Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer, chairman, which will be held 
for eight weeks at Lewisohn Stadium 
from June 19 to Aug. 13. Conductors 
already engaged include Artur Rodzin- 
ski, regular conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra; Eugene Goossens, of the 
Cincinnati Symphony; Reginald Stew- 
art, permanent conductor of the To- 
ronto Philharmonic; Herman Adler, 
former Czech conductor; Alexander 
Smallens, who will be associated with 
the Stadium concerts for his eighth con- 
secutive season; Efrem Kurtz, who re- 
turns for his third season, and Hans 
Wilhelm Steinberg, for his second 
season. 


Kreisler to Play Beethoven 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, will appear 
on June 30, playing the Beethoven Con- 
certo. It is said that this will be the 
first time in his career that he will ap- 
pear in an open-air concert, 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist, will be so- 
loist on the opening night, June 19, 
Paul Robeson, baritone, will sing on 
June 23, and the first of two pairs of 
ballet performances will be given by 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo on 
June 26 and 27. 

These ambitious pians are only pos- 
sible, says Mrs. Guggenheimer, if she 
is able to raise the necessary money. A 
guarantee fund of $75,000 is necessary 
to make up the difference between the 
cost of production and the gate receipts. 
Each Summer public-spirited citizens 
help underwrite the Stadium’s inevit- 
able deficit. Each year the money has 
been raised to assure the musical well- 
being of a metropolis like New York 
in the Summer-time. This year, how- 
ever, Mrs. Guggenheimer fears that the 
Stadium Concerts may suffer through 
the number of other appeals to which 
everyone is being asked to contribute. 
She feels that each is important and 
worthy, but that the Stadium Concerts 
fill a particular need in the city and 
must not be neglected for other causes. 

The Concert Committee of Stadium 
Concerts has Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia and Samuel A. Lewisohn as 
honorary chairmen. 
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Metropolitan Opera Opens Annual Spring Tour 


Boston Season Launched 


With ‘Marriage of Figaro’ 


(Continued from page 3) 


staircase of beautiful design and a foyer 
for entr’acte promenades which are 
gorgeous beyond anything which the old 
house on Huntington Avenue could pro- 
vide. 

With Ettore Panizza conducting and 
the leading roles of Mozart’s amusing 
opera sung by Irene Jessner, Licia 
Albanese, Irra Petina and Risé Stevens, 
and Ezio Pinza, John Brownlee and 
Salvatore Baccaloni, the audience was 
in expansive mood and disinclined to be 
too critical of details, bestowing salvos 
of applause upon conductor and singers 
with equal fervor. 

More sober reflection came with the 
presentation of “Tannhauser’ the second 
night, and it was then that the smaller 
stage revealed more fully its limitations. 
The spaciousness demanded by the Hall 
of Song, for instance, was absent, and 
there were other evidences of cramped 
quarters, yet the opera, guided by Erich 
Leinsdorf, aroused great enthusiasm, 
after the sluggish first act. Kerstin 
Thorborg’s fine talent was misplaced in 
the role of Venus, but Lotte Lehmann 
and Lauritz Melchior were welcome in 
their accustomed characters of Elisabeth 
and Tannhauser. A last moment shift 
in cast brought Julius Huehn forward 
as an acceptable Wolfram, the remain- 
ing members of cast being Maxine 
Stellman and John Gurney, Emery 
Darcy, Mack Harrell, Emanuel List and 
John Dudley. 

The first matinee of the week brought 
‘Madam Butterfly’ with a cast compris- 
ing Mmes. Albanese, Browning and 
Votipka and Messrs Kullman, Brown- 
lee, De Paolis, Cehanovsky, Gurney and 
Engelman. Mr. Panizza conducted. The 
evening performances of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ were con- 





Members of the Company Entrain for Baltimore. 


Wide World 


From the Left, Licia Albanese, Risé Stevens, 


Ettore Panizza, Salvatore Baccaloni, Irene Jessner and Marita Farell 


ducted by Gennaro Papi, the cast for 
‘Cavalleria’ including Stella Roman, 
Anna Kaskas and Doris Doe and Fred- 
erick Jagel and Leonard Warren. 
‘Pagliacci’ was sung by Helen Jepson 
and Giovanni Martinelli, Francesco 
Valentino, John Dudley and George 
Cehanovsky. 

Up to the moment of this writing, 


ME 





sees ueeannanenaeentt 


OPERA CLOSES ITS 


TH final week of the Metropolitan 
season brought repetitions of favor- 
ite operas and two changes of cast. 
Frederick Jagel sang his first Admetus 
in ‘Alceste’, and Norman Cordon ap- 
peared as Kezal in ‘The Bartered Bride’. 
‘Rosenkavalier’ was heard for the fifth 
time and ‘Figaro’ for the sixth. ‘Car- 
men’ was given for school children at a 
special matinee. ‘Gotterdammerung’ end- 
ed the week. 


‘Rosenkavalier’ Has Fifth and Final 
Performance 


A capacity audience greeted Lotte Leh- 
mann and her fellow artists in the fifth and 
final nerformance of the season of Strauss’s 
‘Rosenkavalier’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
on the evening of March 17. Mme. Leh- 
mann sang with that radiant humanity and 
beauty of voice and acting which make her 
Marschallin one of the few really great 
operatic performances of our time. Once 
again one had occasion to feel how for- 
tunate the Metropolitan is to have an artist 
of such dramatic and vocal resource as 
Risé Stevens for the difficult role of Octa- 
vian. Emanuel List gave a delightfully 
robustious performance as Baron Ochs 
which would be even finer if he refrained 
from an occasional habit of talking or half- 
talking passages marked to be sung. Miss 
Farell’s Sophie was commendable without 
being at all exciting. Others in the cast 
were Thelma Votipka, Doris Doe, Walter 
Olitzki, Karl Laufkoetter, Norman Cor- 


NEW YORK SEASON 


don and Raoul Jobin. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted con amore, though he does not 
as yet seem fully at home in this tremen- 
dously complex score. Incidentally, the 
staging would benefit by greater simplicity 
and naturalness in such details as the final 
exit of the two lovers; but, all in all, this 
was a memorable performance, especially 
when the incomparable Lotte Lehmann was 
on the stage. S. 


Jagel Sings in ‘Alceste’ 


The season’s fifth and final performance 
of Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ on the evening of 
March 19 differed from the earlier presen- 
tations in that Frederick Jagel sang the 
role of Admetus, replacing René Maison, 
who was indisposed. Although Mr. Jagel’s 
voice is better suited to a more lyrical cast 
of singing he gave full tones to the long 
lines of Gluck’s melodies and acted the part 
with fine reserve and dramatic sincerity. 
Marjorie Lawrence was again a dominant 
Alceste; Leonard Warren a sonorous High 
Priest; Arthur Kent, the voice of Apollo; 
George Cehanovsky, the Herald; and 
Alessio De Paolis, Evander. Lesser roles 
were sung by Marita Farell, Maxine Stell- 
man, Helen Olheim and Wilfred Engelman. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. M. 


‘Figaro’ for the Sixth Time 


Continuing its record of popular success, 
Mozart’s ‘Nozze di Figaro’ was accorded 
its sixth and final performance of the 
season on the afternoon of March 20, this 
serving as the closing event of the Metro- 
politan’s special afternoon cycle. Ettore 


four operas have been completely sold 
out, “The Marriage of Figaro’, “The 
Daughter of the Regiment’, ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ Thus it 
would appear that our opera season had 
gotten off to a good start. A more 
complete account will be given in the 
next issue of MusIcAL AMERICA. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 


TUL Laat CL 


Panizza conducted a lively representation 
which had substantially the same virtues 
and faults—these latter largely matters of 
exaggerated comedy—as the earlier repre- 
sentations. Ezio Pinza was again Figaro, 
with John Brownlee as the Count and 
Salvatore Baccaloni as Bartolo. In the 
other male roles were Alessio de Paolis 
and Louis D’Angelo. On the distaff side 
were Elisabeth Rethberg as the Countess, 
Bidu Sayao as Susanna and Risé Stevens 
as Cherubino, with other parts sung by 
Irra Petina and Marita Farrell. O. 


‘Lohengrin’ for the Third Time 

‘Lohengrin’ was given on the evening of 
March 20, with Irene Jessner singing Elsa 
for the first time this season. Lauritz Mel- 
chior was Lohengrin; Julius Huehn, Telra- 
mund ; Norman Cordon, King Henry; Ker- 
stin Thorborg, Ortrud; and Leonard War- 
ren, the Herald. Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducted. 


‘Carmen’ for the Younger Generation 

A matinee performance of ‘Carmen’ was 
given on the afternoon of March 21, for 
school-children from Westchester County. 
It is said that 3,000 attended. The cast of 
the opera included Gladys Swarthout in the 
title-role; Raoul Jobin as José; Marita 
Farell as Micaéla and John Brownlee as 
Escamillo. The lesser roles were taken by 
Maxine Stellman, Helen Olheim, George 
Cehanovsky, Alessio De Paolis, and Wil- 
fred Engelman. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. 


Cordon Sings in ‘Bartered Bride’ 


One important change in cast marked 
the final performance of ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ on the evening of March 21, when 

(Continued on page 28) 


Baltimore Welcomes 
Three Performances 


(Continued from page 3) 


Marriage of Figaro’ with Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Risé Stevens, Licia Albanese, 
and Irra Petina in the feminine roles 
and John Brownlee, Ezio Pinza, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, Louis D’Angelo and 
Alessio de Paolis in the male paris, 
Briefly, it can be stated that the charm 
and comedy of this gem of operas was 
made apparent, to the delight of the 
audience. Ettore Panizza conducted 
and gained from orchestra and singers 
an ensemble which conveyed the spirit 
of the work effectively. 


‘Trovatore’ Exerts Familiar Appeal 

The second opera, ‘Il Trovatore’, 
with its new _ scenic suggestions, 
aroused the imagination of the large 
audience to renewed delight in this 
perennial Verdi favorite. The sumptu- 
ous settings and the fine glow that each 
participant gave to the allotted music 
made this performance stand out for 
vivid effectiveness. - Bruna Castagna 
rose to impressive heights as Azucena; 
Zinka Milanov, as Leonora won the ad- 
miration of the audience for her vocal 
display; Arthur Carron, as Manrico, 
proved a virile singer, and Francesco 
Valentino, who was the last minute 
substitute for Richard Bonelli, made a 
favorable impression as the Count di 
Luna. Ettore Panizza conducted and 
revealed many melodic and dramatic 
moments of the Verdi score. 

The short series of performances 
closed with a colorful and jolly per- 
formance of Smetana’s comic opera 
‘The Bartered Bride’. Bruno Walter 
as guest conductor was given an ova- 
tion as he appeared. Throughout the 
lively score the conductor gained many 
individual effects with tempi, often 
however letting the orchestra become 
over-resonant. Jarmila Novotna as 
Marie, Charles Kullman as Jenik and 
Norman Cordon, as Kezal, with the 
spirited supporting cast, pointed up the 
rhythmic and melodic appeal of Sme- 
tana’s sprightly music. The large audi- 
ence responded enthusiastically. The 
company closed its short local season 
with the announcement that there had 
been increased interest over past sea- 
sons and that the present visit was 
financially successful due to the codper- 
ation of the Baltimore Opera Club’s 
wide appeal. FRANz C. BoRNSCHEIN 





Walter to Conduct Six Orchestras 


Bruno Walter, who this season ap- 
peared as guest conductor with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
made his American operatic debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera, has been en- 
gaged for appearances with six major 
organizations during the season of 1941- 
42. In addition to appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
at the Metropolitan, Mr. Walter will 
conduct orchestras in Boston, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Los Angeles. Follow- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera tour this 
season, during which Mr. Walter con- 
ducted ‘The Bartered Bride’ in Balti- 
more on March 26 and ‘Don Giovanni’ 
in Boston on March 31, he was sched- 
uled to lead the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in a concert at the Greek Thoe- 
atre in Berkeley, Calif., as part of the 
festival in celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the city of Berke- 
lev, on May 25. 
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The Mozart Family, Painted by Johann Nepomuk de La Croce (178!) 


By Paut NeTTL 


HEN Bruno Walter recently 

\ \ accompanied the secco recitatives 

of ‘Don Giovanni’ on the piano, 
some musicians (and, off the record, 
some music critics!) expressed the 
opinion that it might have been more in 
keeping with tradition to have em- 
ployed the harpsichord, since, in their be- 
lief, Mozart’s own instrument had not 
been the piano, but the harpsichord. The 
sound of the harpsichord would be more 
adequate for the orchestra of Mozart, 
they said. 

This controversy is nothing new, 
since Wanda Landowska was in the 
habit of playing many Sonatas of Mo- 
zart and Haydn on the harpsichord and 
the record of the ‘Alla Turca’ from the 
A Major Sonata is world famous. 
Whether a Sonata of Mozart sounds 
better on the piano or the harpsichord 
is a more interesting question for de- 
bate than the question of the ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ recitatives. The word “secco” 
refers to the recitative itself as well as 
to the accompanying chords, which are 
not developed, but are limited to a few 
imitative phrases. The chipping sound 
of the old pianos is not very different 
from the harpsichord when used as a 
dry accompaniment. 

The contrast is only very apparent 
when true piano music is played. The 
harpsichord may be used also when the 
old figured bass songs of Mozart are per- 
formed, for instance the archaic charac- 
ter of ‘Die Alte’, the old woman who 
bemoans the loss of her youth and 
praises the good old (harpsichord) 
days. Many early Symphonies of Mo- 
zart, particularly those which were 
written under Italian influence, were 
performed with harpsichord. In Italy it 
was the custom to use a figured bass 
accompaniment in 1770, but it gradually 
became superfluous; the complete varied 
symphonic expressions of the classical 


era no longer required such a figured 
bass. 


Played Czech Piano in Prague 


In Prague, the city of ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, the harpsichord was obsolete in 
1787. Mozart played on a piano created 
by the Czech manufacturer Hune in 
an aristocratic convent. This instrument 
is preserved in the castle of Hainspach 
in Northern Bohemia. The first biogra- 


pher and Prague friend of Mozart, Nie- 
metschek, mentions very definitely that 
Mozart played on a piano in 1787 in the 
‘Staendetheater’, where the ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ premiere took place. He also 
played in an Academy where at the end 
of the concert the audience showed fren- 
zied enthusiasm while Mozart impro- 
vized for more than a half an hour on 
the piano. It was the famous academy 
(another word for an important con- 
cert) at which the D Major Symphony, 
called the ‘Prague’ Symphony, was first 
performed, and this same piano was 
used at the ‘Don Giovanni’ premiere. 

At that time the composer lived in 
the house of Count Thun and we are in- 
formed by a famous letter of Mozart to 
his Viennese friend, Jaquin, that the 
count provided him with a very good 
piano. I strongly suspect that this piano 
was made by the Augsburg pianomaker 
Stein. For father Leopold Mozart wrote 
to his daughter Nannerl on March 16, 
1787: “You didn’t find a piano in Linz? 
It seems incredible. Old Count Thun 
owned one there, which recently was 
moved to Bohemia.” I am sure it was 
the same on which Wolfgang had 
played two months before. 


Contemporary Differences of Opinion 


Without a doubt Mozart’s ideal was 
not the harpsichord sound, but the tone 
of the piano made by the master instru- 
ment builder of Augsburg, his friend 
Johann Andreas Stein. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion even at that time. 
Daniel Schubart, the sensitive musician 
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Harpsichord—A Mozart Issue 





Approaching the Original in the Secco 
Of the Operas and the Keyboard Scores 


and poet, the prisoner of ‘Hohenasperg’, 
supports the clavichord in his ‘Musika- 
lische Rhapsodien’, published in 1786. 
It was still the prized instrument of 
many French and German homes, the 
instrument loved by Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Schubert writes: “You cannot 
play Concertos with a strong hand on 
the clavichord, because it never hails 
and storms like the piano; you cannot 
rave on it with the waves of many horns 
around you nor be heard above the 
bravoshrieks piling up like a flood, But 
where the clavichord reigns softly and 
echoes every breath of the soul, there 
you find the heart’s truest response. 
The person who, while playing the 
clavichord longs for a piano, has no 
heart, is a pretender, stands on the edge 
of the Rhein and desires a crabcreek”. 

Mozart was decidedly of a different 
calibre from the sentimental languish- 
ing Schubart, dreaming of Philipp 
Emanuel Bach’s sighing Adagios. Mo- 
zart admired the piano of Stein. At 
home in Salzburg he had an instrument 
built by the Regensburger Franz Jacob 
Spaeth, but since he had become fa- 
miliar with the new German mechanism 
of the Stein pianos, he preferred these 
instruments to all others. Enthusiastically 
he writes from Augsburg to his father 
in 1777: “These pianos dampen the 
tone much better than those of Regens- 
burg. When I play with a strong touch, 
whether my fingers remain on the keys 
or not, the tone is finished when it is 
struck, always even, with no rattling, 
no sudden changes from strong to weak, 
no omission; in one word, it is all equal- 
ized. It is true that he does not sell 
them for less than 300 fl. But this pains- 
taking labor cannot be paid for. His 
instruments are made with a damper, 
and without this it is not possible that 
pianos can sound without rattling or 
overlapping.” 


Instruments Represent Two Periods 


It was a lucky coincidence that Mozart 
became familiar with the Stein pianos 
shortly before the Mannheim period, in 
which he not only wrote compositions in 
the spirit of the ‘Sturm und Drang’, but 
experienced a deep love for Aloysia Weber. 
This stirring emotion is expressed in his 
Mannheimer piano Sonatas; they are full 
of varied dynamic feeling, and the frequent 
changes from forte to piano would be un- 
thinkable without the Stein piano; for in- 
stance, compare the C Major Sonata, 
K6échel 309. 


Left: The Title Page of 
Mozart's Three-Piano 
Sonatas, Op. 6 


Right: Piano Made by 

Johann A. Stein. It is of 

the Type Praised by 
Mozart in His Letters 


But the subject of instruments has a 
deeper significance with Mozart; they rep- 
resent two different worlds: the Baroque 
and the Classic. The Baroque character 
type with its philosophy is very far re- 
moved from the exponent of Classicism, 
Mozart. The Baroque individual feels him- 
self dominated by a power beyond, from 
which there is no escape, God, the Church, 
Government and the State; the Classical 
Age produces types like Beethoven, in- 
spired by the ideals of a free will. The 
intellectual prototype of this philosophy is 
Kant. 

Baroque, music, with its favorite in- 
strument, the harpsichord, expresses the 
ideas of the time; the volume of tone can- 
not be controlled by the performance di- 
rectly, as on the piano; doublers and 
couplers are used instead, Within a certain 
register there is no change of tone, Of 
course, the tone also diminishes on the 
Stein piano, but as the classical individual 
carries out his own free choice against the 
old forces of dependence, so the new man 
is able, thanks to Christofori’s invention, 
to control the piano tone, with his own 
free will. 

New classical melody, new orchestral 
crescendo, surpassing the Baroque crescendo 
of added stops; this is the heritage of the 
instrument of the revolution—of the classi- 
cal human being. Mozart experienced this 
internal and external revolution when he 
had the courage to turn his back on the 
Archbishop of Salzburg. If one attempts to 
play Mozart on the harpsichord, with a 
swelling and decreasing tone, it sounds 
strange and pointed. Mozart in a Baroque 
wig is an incongruity, and his music played 
on the harpsichord is historically wrong 
and lacking in sensitive appreciation of the 
fitness of things. 

The nearest approach to the sound ideal 
of Mozart would be neither a harpsichord 
nor a modern piano, but the use of a re- 
constructed copy of the Augsburger piano 
by Stein. It is of little importance 
that the publishers of Mozart’s sonatas 
printed the words, “Sonates pour Clave- 
cin ou Pianoforte” on their title pages; 
there were still many harpsichord en- 
enthusiasts, and only by degrees the piano 
gained the upper hand. During Beethoven’s 
later years harpsichords were to a large 
extent standing idly in attics. It is a mis- 
take to believe that he wanted to empha- 
size the use of a piano to the exclusion of 
the harpsichord in his Sonata, Op. 106; far 
from it. He wanted to invent a German 
word to supplant the pianoforte, which he 
considered absurd. His opinion is ex- 
pressed in a humorous letter to his pub- 
lisher Steiner in 1817 in which he writes: 
“We have, after careful consideration and 
after hearing your council, decided, and do 
decide that in future all our works employ- 
ing a German title shall use the word 
Hammerklavier instead of pianoforte”. 
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TOSCANINI RECEIVES GIFT 
OF BUST ON BIRTHDAY 


Group of Friends Present Conductor 
with Verdi Sculpture by 
Vincenzo Gemito 

In honor of his seventy-fourth birth- 
day, Arturo Toscanini was the recipient 
of a bust of Giuseppe Verdi by Vincenzo 


Bust of Giuseppe Verdi by Vincenzo Gemito 


Gemito, on March 25. When the con- 
ductor returned to his home at River- 
dale, set up in his studio was the bust, 
the gift of a group of Mr. Toscanini’s 
friends, who, headed by Frances Alda, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, hit 
upon the idea of a surprise present be- 
cause of the conductor’s dislike for 
birthdays and birthday celebrations. 

The friends who purchased the bust, 
in addition to Mme. Alda, were Ray 
Vir Den, Mr. and Mrs. David Sarnoff, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Muschenheim, Mar- 
gherita De Vecchi and Alfred Wallen- 
stein. The bust, which is in bronze, 
shows the composer in middle age. The 
sculptor was born in Naples in April 
1852 and died in 1929. The work was 
— through French and Company, 
nc. 


DAWSON AND BENDITZKY 
JOIN COOLIDGE QUARTET 





New Violist and ’Cellist Replace Mold- 
avan and Gottlieb for Next 
Season 


New members of the Coolidge Quar- 
tet are Virginia-born David Dawson, 
who resigns his post as solo viola of the 
Minneapolis Symphony at the close of 
this season to join the quartet, and 
Naoum Benditzky, well-known ’cellist. 
William Kroll, first violin, and Jack 
Pepper, second violin, remain in their 
present posts. 

Columbia Concerts Corporation will 
book the organization in its new form 
for next season. The quartet, through 
arrangements with the Library of Con- 
gress and Mrs. E. S. Coolidge, will also 
give educational concerts in colleges 
during 1941-42. It will also continue to 
record and to complete the recordings of 
all the Beethoven Quartets and the 
Grand Fugue which it has begun. 

Mr. Dawson replaces’ Nicholas 
Moldavan, and Mr. Benditzky, Victor 
Gottlieb, both of whom terminate their 
connection with the quartet at the end 
of this season. 

The Coolidge Quartet was founded in 
1936 under the sponsorship of the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation of 
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ESSEX COUNTY LISTS ITS STADIUM SERIES 


the Library of Congress and has played 
single concerts and cycles of chamber 
music literature throughout America, 
Canada, Honolulu and Mexico. 


CINCINNATI NAMES 
FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 


Complete Programs for Biennial 
Event Are Announced—Three 
New Artists to Appear 

CINCINNATI, April 2.—The soloists 
for Cincinnati’s May Festival, which 
will be held in Music Hall from May 6 
through 10, have been announced by J. 
Herman Thuman, director. They in- 
clude Kerstin. Thorborg, Richard 
Crooks, Helen Jepson, Kathryn Meisle, 
Agatha Lewis, Julius Huehn, William 
Hain, Josephine Antoine, Alexander 
Kipnis, John Gurney and Joseph Victor 
Laderoute. The majority of these art- 
ists have been heard in previous local 
May Festivals, but the last three, 
namely, Mr. Kipnis, Mr. Gurney and 
Mr. Laderoute, will be new in this ca- 
pacity. 

Another new addition will be the 
University of Cincinnati Oratorio So- 
ciety, under the direction of Sherwood 
Kains, who will assist the May Festival 
Chorus in the opening night’s program, 
Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’. 

Goossens to Conduct Five Programs 

The May Festival Chorus, under the 
direction of Alfred Hartzell, has been 
rehearsing for the past two seasons. 
The Children’s Chorus of about 600 
voices has been working in the schools 
since September. They will be heard in 
‘The Children’s Crusade’ on Saturday 
afternoon. Eugene Goossens as musical 
director, will conduct the five programs, 
and the Cincinnati Symphony will as- 
sume its customary role. 

Another tradition of these festivals is 
the auction sale of seats and boxes, 
which will take place in the Hotel Sin- 
ton on April 21 and 22. Season seats 
will be on sale for the remainder of that 
week and the sale of seats for single 
performances will open April 28. 

The programs are: 





MAY 6, at 8 p.m. 

‘Israel in Egypt’ Handel 
Tosephine Antoine, Kathryn Meisle, William 
Hain, Julius Huehn, John Gurney; U. of C. 
Oratorio Society Chorus, Orchestra. 


MAY 7, at 8 p.m. 

Mass in B Minor 
Helen Jepson, Richard Crooks, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Alexander Kipnis; Chorus, Orchestra, 
Organ. 


MAY 9, at 8 p. m. 

‘Prince Igor’ Borodin 
Helen Jepson, Alexander Kipnis, Kathryn 
Meisle, Julius Huehn, William Hain; Chorus 
and Orchestra. 


MAY 10, at 2 p. m. 

‘The Children’s Crusade’ Pierné 
Tosephine Antoine, Joseph Victor Laderoute, 
Agatha Lewis, Sherwood Kains; Chorus of 
60 Children, Orchestra. 


MAY 10, at 8 p. m. 

‘The Dream of Gerontius’.................. . Elgar 
Kerstin Thorborg, Richard Crooks, John Gur- 
ney; Chorus, Orchestra, Organ. 


EE, cd dt ox ddan ion eb eieweeksees Keven s Liszt 
Richard Crooks, Chorus and Orchestra. 





Edna Phillips Resigns from Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5. — Edna 
Phillips recently resigned her position 
as first harpist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. In giving notice that she would 
give up her post at the end of this 
season, in a letter to the manager, she 
stated that her desire to give more time 
to performance and the study of solo 
and chamber music literature was the 
reason for her resignation. 


“out a wig. 


Beecham, Mitropoulos, Black 
and Weissmann to Lead— 
Soloists Announced 


Newark, N. J., April 2.—A galaxy 
of celebrated musicians, in addition to 
the four noted conductors recently an- 
nounced, will appear on the stadium 
soncert program of the Essex County 
sense cs Society in June. Mrs. 
Parker O. Griffith is president. 

An all-American program featuring 
Paul Robeson in ‘Ballade for Ameri- 
cans’ will be given at the first concert 
on June 3. Mr. Robeson, Negro bass- 
baritone, will sing the ‘Ballade’ with 
the Eva Jessye Choir, directed by Eva 
Jessye. The orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Frank Black, musical di- 
rector of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The second concert of the season will 
bring Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, on June 10. 


Plan Operatic Night 


Metropolitan Opera artists Helen 
Jepson, Frederick Jagel, and Leonard 


Warren, and Edwina Eustis contralto, 
will appear in an operatic quartet at the 
third concert on June 17. Frieder 
Weissmann will conduct. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, will 
make a return engagement in Newark 
when he appears as guest soloist on the 
final program of the stadium concert 
season on June 24. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, director of the London Phil- 
harmonic, will be the conductor. 

The five underwriters who have made 
possible the annual series of stadium 
concerts of the Essex. County Symphony 
Society, will again serve as sponsors. 
They are: Mrs. Wallace Scudder, Mrs. 
Felix Fuld, Louis Bamberger, the 
Kresge Department Store and the Grif- 
fith Piano Company. 

Organization plans began recently 
with fifteen civic and educational 
groups which codperate with the Essex 
County Symphony Society in the sta- 
dium concerts. Preparations are being 
made for an attendance of 25,000 at 
each concert. Subscription tickets for 
the four stadium concerts went on sale 
April 7, and may be obtained through 
cooperating organizations, or at the 
Symphony Society’s headquarters, 605 
Broad Street, Newark. 


George Frederick Handel— See page 7 


Miniature by Platyer: This only 
picture from Handel’s youth shows the 
master in his early twenties, when he 
made his first trip to Italy. He stayed 
there from 1706-1710, years of decisive 
importance for his future development. 


Portrait by James Thornhill, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. This 
picture of the composer at the organ is 
one of the few portraits of Handel with- 
He is shown here in his 
early thirties. According to an unveri- 
fied tradition, the portrait was painted 
for the Duke of Chandos, whose con- 
ductor Handel became in 1717. While 
serving the Duke, the master wrote 
‘Acis and Galatea’ and ‘Esther’. 


King’s Theater on the Haymar- 


ket, London. Painting in water-colors 
by W. Capon. Between 1710 and 1734 
the King’s Theater witnessed the per- 
formance of more than twenty Handel 
operas, a genre on which the master 
concentrated most of his creative power 
during that period. 


‘The Handel-Chorus’ by William 
Hogarth: This excellent caricature 
shows, according to tradition, Handel’s 
chorus. As the conductor, however, looks 
into a score of ‘Judith: an oratorio or 
sacred drama’, the work played is prob- 
ably William Defesch’s ‘Judith’ per- 
formed in London in 1733. Defesch, an 
excellent violinist, was in 1746 leader 
of the orchestra in the premiere of Han- 
del’s ‘Occasional’ Oratorio. 


The ‘Messiah’: This illustration is 
of the last bars of the original MS. Han- 
del wrote the immortal Oratorio in Dub- 
lin in the twenty-four days from Aug. 22 
to Sept. 14, 1741. The composition was 
even finished on Sept. 12 and the two 
last days were used, according to a note 
in German at the close of the score, 
for “filling in” instrumentation. In the 
whole history of music we do not know 
of another work of this importance be- 
ing composed at such a _ miraculous 
speed. 


Portrait by Thomas Hudson: 
State Library, Hamburg. This is prob- 
able the most characteristic picture of 
Handel. On the table lies the score of 
the ‘Messiah’ so that this portrait must 
have been painted after 1741. Hudson 
produced more than half a dozen other 
pictures of the master, which differ from 
each other in several respects. 


Last Will: Original Manuscript. 
Handel wrote his last will on June 1, 
1750, shortly before he started on his 
last trip to Germany. This must have 
been due to a strange foreboding, for 
on this trip his carriage was overturned 
and Handel nearly killed. Christopher 
Smith, to whom the composer leaves two 
instruments and his music, was a friend 
of Handel’s youth in Halle. His original 
name was Schmidt. He became Handel’s 
amanuensis, wrote his letters and copied 
his music. Handel held him in such high 
esteem that he raised later the original 
legacy for Smith from 500 to 2000 
Pounds. 


The charming brute: Caricature 
by Goupy. This caricature, showing 
Handel as a hog playing the organ sur- 
rounded by victuals and drinks, is said 
to owe its existence to the following 
event. Handel invited the painter 
Goupy for dinner, but being in a very 
bad financial position he warned him 
that he cculd only offer a simple meal 
without drinks. After the dinner Handel 
retired, for a moment, as he said, to 
pen down an inspiration. Goupy waited 
for a long time, but finally got impatient. 
He entered the adoining room where 
he found Handel emptying a bottle of 
the best Burgundy. The caricature 
which was sold in public shows the re- 
venge of the disappointed painter. 


Commemoration in Westmin- 
ster Abbey: In honor of the Centenary 
of Handel’s birth, a great Handel Fes- 
tival was arranged in London in 1784. 
Our picture shows the fifth concert o! 
the cycle, when the ‘Messiah’ was per- 
formed by no less than 525 vocalists and 
instrumentalists. 
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—See page 6 





Portrait by James Thornhill 





The Last Bars of the Original Manuscript of ‘The Messiah’ 


Caricature by Goupy 
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A Miniature by Platyer 
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The Original Manuscript of the Composer's 
Last Will 
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LIST NEW SOLOISTS 
FOR NFMC MEETING 


Jepson, Hofmann and Kullman 
to Appear in Los Angeles— 
Plan Chamber Forum 


Additional artists have been secured 
for the ‘American Music Festival’ which 
will be held from June 18 to 25, con- 
currently with the convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, president, in 
Los Angeles. Josef Hofmann, pianist, 
will be soloist on Junior Day, June 21; 
Charles Kullman, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will sing with a massed 
male chorus at the Shrine Auditorium 
on June 22, and Helen Jepson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will appear 
on June 24, with Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist. 

Choral and _ instrumental groups, 
speakers and singers from twenty-four 
states will participate. Groups booked 
include the Cecelian Singers, Phoenix, 
Ariz., a duo-piano team from Atlanta, 
Ga.; the Philomel Chorus of Seattle; 
the Cumberland Valley Choristers of 
Maryland, the Swanee Singers and the 
Orpheus Club of Salt Lake City; the 
Music Appreciation Club of Dayton, 
Ohio; the Old Harp Singers of Nash- 


ville, Tenn.; the Apollo Male Chorus 


of Great Falls, Mont.; the Nordic Sing- 
ers of Duluth, Minn.; the Madrigal 
Singers of Birmingham, Ala.; the Sym- 
phonic Singers of Milwaukee, and the 
Music Club Chorus of Pocatello, Ida. 

In addition té*these groups, many 
states will be represented in the massed 
male chorus with which Mr. Kullman 
will appear, and also in the programs 
for Junior and for Student Day, which 
will be held respectively on June 21 at 
the Shrine Auditorium and June 24 at 
the Ambassador Theater. 


Coast Critics to Assist 

Among many highlights of the Amer- 
ican Music Festival program will be a 
chamber music forum on the afternoon 
of June 22, at the Pasadena Playhouse. 
This will present three distinguished 
Pacific Coast critics, Isabel Morse 
Jones, Dr, Bruno Ussher and José Rod- 
riguez, and also Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish, manager of the Los Angeles 
Symphony. The Brodetsky Chamber 
Music Ensemble will present a_pro- 
gram prior to the forum. Simultane- 
ously with this program, an American 
Church Music Festival will be held in 
the First Congregational Church, di- 
rected by Dr. H. Augustine Smith, 
noted hymnologist and choir leader. 

Another event which should arouse 
much interest is the American Com- 
posers’ Forum, on Wednesday, June 25, 
led by Charles Wakefield Cadman, who 
has drawn so much of the inspiration 
for his music from the American In- 
dian. Louis Gruenberg, Richard Hage- 
man and Harvey Gaul, all noted com- 
posers, will be participants. 





St. Louis Municipal Summer Opera to 
Open with Premiere 

Sr. Louis, April 5—The Municipal 

Opera Association has announced its 

completed list of operas to be presented 

during the Summer season, which starts 

on June 5. The season will open with 





FOR SALE—Franz Liszt's own trav- 
eling case, monogram; authentic. 
Address C.D.P., Colburn Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 
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OPERA WINNERS PLAN CLEVELAND CONCERT 


the world premiere of ‘New Orleans’, 
a new work by Oscar Hammerstein II 
and Sigmund Romberg, and close with 
the American premiere of a European 
stage and screen operetta hit, ‘Bala- 
laika’, by George Posford and Bernard 
Grun. Other works to be given are: 
‘Too Many Girls’, “The Three Muske- 
teers’, ‘Irene’, “Sweethearts’, ‘Firefly’, 
‘Merry Widow’, ‘Bittersweet’, ‘Nina 
Rosa’, ‘The Desert Song’, and ‘The Red 
Mill’. Casting is now in process under 
the direction of Richard Berger and 
reservations for the season have passed 


the $730,000 mark. H. W. C. 


CE um 


Trio Selected in Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air Join 
in First Appearance 


The first public appearance as mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was to be made by the winners of 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air in Cleveland in a Pre-Opera con- 
cert on April 7 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
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Entering Upon the Second Hundred 














George Hager. Who Draws Our ‘Scherzando Sketches’, Is Tempted Also by Music, as May Be 
Surmised from This Self-Portrait 


I N the world of mere money-making, 
it is the first million that is the 
hardest. But in art it would be vulgar 
to reckon anything in millions. Hence, 
the seriousness on the face of George 
Hager, as we see him above, as he enters 
upon what is only his second hundred of 
‘Scherzando Sketches’ for MusIcaL 
America. This is a self-portrait and 
the cobwebs on the ‘cello are significant. 
For Mr. Hager—Luther George Hager, 
if we are to accept the legal records—is 
a musician of sorts, when and if the 
spirit moves him to join some old cronies 
in an evening devoted to the playing of 
string quartets. He began with piano 
and for a time he played viola. But the 
real urge was for composition and he 
has a handy little opus list that is all 
his own. Royalties he disdains. Like- 
wise publishers. 

The question mark in the picture has 
dogged him for years. Should he com- 
pose or should he draw? Mostly he 
draws. For years he was a newspaper 
cartoonist and he helped to make famous 
the Seattle P.J. (Say Post-Intelligencer 
in Seattle and the citizenry will wonder 
where you have been all your life.) Of 
late, his “Waddles” pictures in the 
Christian Science Monitor have built 
a national following. Waddles, who, in 
fact, originated with his father, John R. 
Hager—also a cartoonist and also a 
composer—long preceded Donald Duck 
and above all things doesn’t like being 
confused with a fellow creature so ill- 


tempered. 

For more than twenty years there 
have been Hager drawings in MusIcaL 
AMERICA and always they have drawn 
praise as well as chuckles from musi- 
cians because every musical detail in 
them has been precisely right. The 
series of ‘Scherzando Sketches’ was be- 
gun five years ago, the first one appear- 
ing in the issue of Feb. 25, 1936. No. 1 
was ‘The Swan of Tuonela’, which we 
reproduce herewith. If it must be told, 
Mr. Hager is a Hoosier, though a resi- 
dent of Seattle throughout his adult life. 
He was born at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
March 19, 1885 


Scherzando Sketch No. 1 
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‘The Swan of Tuonela’ 


pany, founders and sponsors of the Aud 
tions. This year’s winners, Mor 
Paulee, mezzo-soprano; Mary E. Va: 
Kirk, contralto, and Lansing Hatfiel: 
bass-baritone, make a total of twent 
young singers to receive Metropolitan 
Opera contracts in the six years since 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air was originated. This is the 
first time that three winners we: 
named. They were selected from eight 
finalists out of the original 700 
aspirants. 


Notables Congratulate Singers 


The trio received their awards and 
checks for $1,000 at the broadcast on 
March 23. Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan, introduced 
the young artists, and Arthur W. Steu- 
del, president of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, presented the awards, includ- 
ing silver plaques inscribed with their 
names. Many notables from the music 
world were present to congratulate the 
singers. George A. Martin, chairman 
of the board of Sherwin-Williams and 
founder of the auditions, was unable to 
attend due to illness, but sent his con- 
gratulations from Cleveland. 

The committee of judges who selected 
the winners included Edward Johnson, 
chairman; Wilfred Pelletier, conductor ; 
Edward Ziegler and Earle Lewis, as- 
sistant general managers; and John 
Erskine, member of the management 
committee of the opera association. 

Miss Van Kirk, who sang ‘Weiche, 
Wotan, Weiche’ from ‘Das Reingold’, 
began her musical studies as a violinist 
and later sang in the chorus of North 
High School in Akron, Ohio. She 
earned a scholarship to Oberlin College 
where she studied for two years. At 
present she is completing her work for 
the Bachelor of Music Degree at the 
Cleveland Institute. 

Miss Paulee, who was heard in ‘Elle 
est la, pres de lui’ from ‘Mignon’, 
worked in a bakery in Portland, Ore., 
and sang in vaudeville and night clubs 
in the Northwest. She became an un- 
derstudy and later a principal with the 
San Francisco Opera Company and has 
filled many radio engagements. 

Mr. Hatfield sang the ‘Vulcan Song’ 
from Gounod’s ‘Philemon et Baucis’. 
The twenty-nine year old bass-baritone 
from Hickory, N. C., sang in the glee 
club at Lenoir Rhyne College there, but 
became a traveling salesman after 
graduation. After successful broadcasts 
from a North Carolina radio station he 
earned a scholarship at the Peabody In- 
stitute in Baltimore. He has since ap- 
peared extensively in the concert field. 








Damrosch to Be Guest with 
Philharmonic 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH will 

conduct a pair of concerts with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
its centennial season, 1941-42. The ex- 
act dates have not been made known, 
but will probably be in March, a few 
weeks after the composer-conductor’s 
eightieth birthday. Leopold Damrosch, 
Dr. Damrosch’s father, founded the 
New York Symphony in 1878, two 
years after he had conducted the thirty- 
fifth season of the New York Philhar- 
monic. When he died in 1885, he was 
succeeded by his son Walter, then 
twenty-three years old, who led the 
New York Symphony for forty-three 
years, until its merger with the Phil- 
harmonic in 1928. 
























































































































































Dear Musical America: 


Plentiful as they are, Toscanini stories 
are always at a premium. The one 
about his hearing one of his own record- 
ings and saying it was terrible, without 
knowing he had made it, has become a 
best seller. Here’s another that ought 
to serve as a warning to conductors who 
would like to appear well in the eyes of 
‘The Old Man’. 

It may not be generally known that he 
has a habit of dropping in on rehearsals 
at the NBC—that is, other men’s re- 
hearsals. Not long ago he did this at a 
time a guest conductor was _ holding 
forth to his players on the subject of 
Beethoven. Out went Toscanini, shak- 
ing his head. Those close enough to 
him heard him mutter: “He talks! He 
talks !” 

A little later, when he was examining 
a program in his near-sighted way, the 
same exclamation was heard: “He talks ! 
He talks!” 

Once I knew a radio listener whose 
way of commenting adversely on con- 
ductors was nearly the same. It was: 
“He sings! He sings!” 

*” * * 

Again, the adage: “A boner a day 
keeps boredom away.” One of our crit- 
ics has a class in the literature of the 
opera attended mostly by ladies. (Par- 
enthetically, he doesn’t seem to mind). 
Sometimes he finds it necessary to be 
just a bit historical. At one of his lec- 
tures he distributed a mimeographed 
outline of the first half century or so of 
opera, beginning with Peri and Caccini 
and concluding with Monteverdi. Titles 
of representative works, with dates 
ranging from 1600 to 1642 were listed. 
Several titles, each with the appropriate 
date of composition or first perform- 
ance, were subsumed under Monteverdi. 
One highly cultivated member of the 
class—herself a teacher in the public 
schools—examined the Monteverdi list 
critically. Plainly something was lack- 
ing. So she put a question to the critic- 
professor: “What is the date of that 
other opera of Monteverdi’s that is 
given so much more often than any of 
these—the one about the Three Kings ?” 

But here’s a better one from the same 
classroom. The professor was _ illus- 
trating a talk on Richard Strauss as a 
composer of stage works by playing re- 
cordings of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. The 
time was short and he asked if any 
member of the class had a request for a 
particular bit of the opera. Up spoke a 
very poised young woman. “Have you 
got the ‘Intermezzo’?” She was think- 


ing of course, of that tragi-comedy, 
‘Rosencavalleriarusticana’. 


I was glad to have the New York 
Sun save me a lot of trouble with re- 
gard to one of the most persistent of 
singer’s boners—that by which they 
persist in attributing the familiar and 
much-sung setting of ‘Passing By’ to 
the great Henry Purcell, or, if not to 
him, to his son Edward Purcell. Only 
recently there was passed on to me a 
somewhat sarcastic communication from 
someone who apparently was riled by a 
reviewer’s reference to this as a “re- 
cent” and not an “Old English” song. 
‘This someone even gave the birth and 
death dates of Henry Purcell. The re- 
viewer, of course, was right. : 

‘Passing By’ has had various settings, 
some older, some more recent, but the 
cne that is most universally known was 
the work of Edward Purcell-Cockram 
(or Cochrane) who died in 1932, after 
serving as organist for sixty years in 
Clifton Down Congregational Church at 
Bristol. Now a song composed by a 
man who died in 1932 could not possi- 
bly be ‘Old English’, could it? Yet 
there isn’t a shadow of a doubt that 
most singers think they are doing the 
right thing in placing this song in an 
‘Old English’ group, along with songs 
by Dowland, Ford, Dr. Arne, etc., even 
it they are a bit foggy as to whether in 
period it is Elizabethan, Restoration, 
Georgian or what not. 

Purcell-Cockram was himself largely 
to blame by putting out his songs under 
the name of Edward Purcell. The great 
Henry Purcell—the composer to whom 
the song is commonly attributed—was 
never Edward Purcell, though his son 
Edward was also a composer. Henry 
was “the” Purcell. Neither he nor his 
son ever benefited a farthing from the 
royalties of ‘Passing By’, as Purcell- 
Cockram’s publishers, owners of the 
copyright, will tell you! 

x * * 

But breathes there a man with a soul 
so dead that he never to himself has 
said, “this is my own, my very own 
beautiful little boner”. Consider the en- 
cyclopedists—also the conductors! Be- 
cause he was writing the introduction 
for another man’s book on Bruckner, 
Walter Damrosch had reason recently 
to consult a list of premieres of Bruck- 
ner compositions and was surprised to 
find there the statement that the first 
performance of a Bruckner work in 
America was that of the Third Sym- 
phony on Dec. 6, 1885, in New York, 
conducted by Anton Seidl. Now, as 
Dr. Damrosch remembered that it was 
he, not Seidl, who stood godfather, so 
to speak, for Bruckner in America, he 
wrote to the editor of the encyclopedia 
in which he found this statement, point- 
ing out that the date was Dec. 5, 1885, 
the work was Symphony No. 4 and the 
conductor was Walter Damrosch! 

The editor referred the letter tc the 
Bruckner authority who prepared the 
article and he—after checking with 
various other reference books and arti- 
cles which all credited the performance 
to Dr. Seidl—looked up the old pro- 
gram at the Forty-second Street Library 
and found the date was Dec. 5, not 6, 
and the conductor was Damrosch, not 
Seidl, but that the Symphony was the 
Third, not the Fourth as Dr. Damrosch 
in his letter had stated. 

To this correction of a correction Dr. 
Damrosch readily assented. Then in 
his usual bonhommie the good doctor 
remarked that he had discovered that 
in his own autobiography he had given 
the date of this performance as 1895— 
another error of a mere ten years! 

+ es 


There came a man to our town re- 
cently, and at every possible opportun- 
ity his friends made him show a gold 
medal that was his pride and joy. 
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Properly modest he was about it, too, 
and yet rightfully pleased. The man 
was Elmer Wilson, Pasadena impre- 
sario, and the medal was the symbol of 
Pasadena’s Noble Award (not to be 
confused with the Nobel Prize) given 
each year to the man who had contrib- 
uted most “to the city’s welfare, beauty 
and cultural life.” 

Apparently it was not alone on the 


\CIIERZANDO 


By George 


\KETCHES 
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strain somewhat. This was the ob- 
vious happiness of one of the girls, who 
was so proud to have attained the final- 
ist class that it didn’t much matter 
whether she was to win the coveted 
goal or not. (As a matter of fact, she 
did.) She talked freely about it, in such 
an unaffected, whole-hearted and naive 
manner that she was a godsend to her 
more repressed and edgy companions. 
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“Could you use a smoking hot viola?" 


basis of Mr. Wilson’s achievement in 
seven years as head of a big concert 
course that the award was made, It 
was specifically for making a “grand 
opera city” of the California center, by 
flying in the face of all gloomy prophe- 
cies and bringing the San Francisco 
Opera for a performance two years ago, 
again this year, and promising a third 
operatic treat next season. Pasadena 
knew that many citizens had pledged 
much money for the venture, but that 
Mr. Wilson bore a great deal of the 
financial responsibility as well as the 
management. 

Great musical artists, lecturers and 
plays have all had their chance in his 
city through this impresario. And, as 
one local paper put it, “the committee 
was impressed with the success of the 
Wilson plan for a city-wide flag demon- 
stration” for the annual Tournament of 
Roses Parade, and by his non-partisan 
drive to get out the vote before election 
time. 

They make quite a life for themselves 
and their cities, these music men 
throughout the country. Sometimes I 
wonder wistfully if the Elmer Wilsons 
don’t have a more varied, better rounded 
experience with the things that keep us 
on our toes than the harried and driven 
mortals who rush from event to event, 
trying to keep pace with everything 
that happens in some bulging metrop- 
olis—and I do mean New York! 

. 6 6 

I sent one of my imps to the long 
vigil that was kept by the finalists in 
the recent Metropolitan Auditions of 
the Air on the Sunday when they were 
literally and figuratively sitting on the 
edges of their chairs, waiting for two 
or more of their number to be inducted 
into the glory that is a Metropolitan 
Opera career. That they were kept in 
a broadcasting studio, secluded like any 
jury, from 5:30 until after 7, and then 
sent away with the decision still unset- 
tled, didn’t lessen the tension much. 

One thing only, besides their good 
manners and self-discipline, relieved the 





The burden of her story was this: 
Her father, because of an early illness, 
had to be outdoors as much as possible 
and so he was a “plain walking cop” 
for the Firestone company in Akron, O. 
Then his picture appeared with his 
daughter in an Akron paper. His em- 
ployers were so impressed with the fact 
that one of their policemen had edu- 
cated a girl who could get to be a final- 
ist in the Met auditions that they pro- 
moted him on the spot, 

“He got a ten-dollar raise,” she said 
wonderingly. “And every Sunday off, 
instead of every seventh one, and an 
office of his own with a telephone and 
a girl!” (Translate the last as “secre- 
tary,” please.) 

The benison of music falls in unex- 
pected places, to be sure. And Mary 
Van Kirk and her papa are two very 
happy individuals right now. 

* * * 

Post-seasonally speaking, all is sweet- 
ness and light around that unimposing 
little back door on Thirty-ninth Street 
through which so many celebrities have 
come and gone at the historic old Met- 
ropolitan. Trust Eddie Johnson—that 
is, if it was Eddie Johnson—to do the 
handsome as well as the sensible thing. 
And trust Robert Lawrence—if it was 
Robert Lawrence—to be right there in 
meeting him half way. Really I don’t 
know anything about it—I never did 
know anything about it—and if I am 
not mistaken I never will know any- 
thing about it—but whatever it was that 
passed between manager and critic— 
that is, if it was manager and critic—is 
as deeply buried as the bones of Sar- 
danapolis—that is, if it was the bones 
of Sardanapolis that were buried so 
deep. So endeth our lesson in right- 
ousness, humility, forbearance, forgive- 


ness and good will to men. 
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ORCHE STRAS: New Works and Guest Artists Enliven Programs 


N EW works and a plenitude of solo- 
ists gave zest to the orchestral fare 
of the fortnight. John Barbirolli offered 
Philharmonic-Symphony audiences a 
local, first hearing of Eugene Goossens’s 
Symphony, Op. 58, and had José Iturbi 
as piano soloist. At a later concert the 
‘Sinfonia da Requiem’ of Benjamin 
Britten had its premiere. Erica Morini 
was violin soloist with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. George Szell com- 
pleted his guest series of performances 
with the NBC Symphony and Arturo 
Toscanini returned to lead the orches- 
tra, with Bruna Castagna as contralto 
soloist. Leon Barzin conducted the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association with Mack 
Harrell, baritone, and William Masselos, 
pianist, as guest artists, the program in- 
cluding Johan Franco’s Symphonie Con- 
certante for piano and orchestra, in its 
premiere, and Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
song suite, ‘Russians’. At another con- 
cert Mr. Barzin shared the podium with 
Paul Boepple, who led the Dessoff 
Choirs in Brahms’s ‘German’ Requiem, 
with Rose Dirman, soprano, and Wil- 
liam Gephart, baritone, as _ soloists. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted the New 
Friends of Music Orchestra, with Yves 
Tinayre, tenor, as guest artist; Mr. 
Stiedry also conducted the first per- 
formance of his arrangement of Bach’s 
‘Art of the Fugue’ for orchestra and 
for two pianos, Ernst Victor Wolff and 
Ignace Strasfogel performing the 
piano sections. Jean Paul Morel had 
Beveridge Webster, pianist, and Ossy 
Renardy, violinist, as soloists at con- 
certs of the New York City Symphony 
in the WPA series. Rudolph Ganz 
offered a British-American program at 
a Philharmonic-Symphony Young 
People’s concert. 





Barbirolli Conducts Symphony by 
Goossens 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. John 
Barbirolli, conductor. José Iturbi, pianist, 
assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, March 20, 
evening : 

Fuga Ricercata from ‘Das Musikalische Opfer’ 
(transcribed for orchestra by Howard Fer- 
IED os' obvi cnc ci cceseceetevecdevccpese Bac 

Symphony, Op. 58 . 

Concerto for piano and orchestra in B Flat 
Minor, No. 1, Op. 23........... Tchaikovsky 


This was a very dull evening. It began 
auspiciously enough with Bach’s superb 
Fugue, which has been discreetly tran- 
scribed for orchestra by Mr. Ferguson. 
Though more satisfactory in the original 
version, this masterpiece of musical struc- 
ture would be good to listen to in almost 
any guise. The same cannot be said of 
Mr. Goossens’s Symphony, which had its 
first New York performance on this occa- 
sion. For in this long, monochrome and 
decidedly tedious composition the delicate 
charm of orchestration and wit which Mr. 
Goossens has shown in shorter works were 
almost totally lacking. Although there 
was plenteous mention in the program 
notes of motto themes, first and second 
subjects, and all the other technical para- 
phernalia of symphonic style, the work it- 
self failed to hold the attention either by 
the quality of its thematic ideas or by the 
impact of its structural effect. Mr. Goos- 
sens employs a multitude of orchestral 
colors and combinations with a skilled 
hand, but the sounds which emerged from 
the orchestra most of the time had a 
starved effect, as if there was very little 
meat in them. And despite passages of at- 
mospheric effectiveness, such as the open- 
ing of the slow movement, the listener often 
found his attention wandering. Mr. Goos- 


sens, who is conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, was present to take a bow, and 
the audience applauded him and Mr. Barbi- 
rolli and the orchestra cordially. 

Mr. Iturbi’s performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto was on the whole cautious 





William Masselos, Pianist, with Johan Franco, 

Composer, Whose Symphonie Concertante 

Was Introduced by the National Orchestral 
Association 


and rather pedestrian. The warm, rich 
sonorities, dazzling colors and romantic 
sweep of the music seemed to evade him 
and he did not display too much absorption 
in the music. The cascading octave pass- 
ages of the first movement were slowed to a 
convenient pace and the tremendous 
climaxes played in a rather drv, per- 
functory manner. Needless to say, the 
pianist was brilliant and impeccable in 
those passages of the score which he 
seemed to find congenial, as in the decora- 
tive filagree of the Andante. But there 
was nothing to lift the listener from his 
seat in this performance. Mr. Barbirolli 
was an expert collaborator with the orches- 
tra, and the audience expressed its feel- 
ings in terms of enthusiasm if not of an 
ovation. 


Barbirolli Gives Tchaikovsky Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Assistant art- 
ist, José Iturbi, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 23, afternoon. 


ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY 

Suite for Strings, ‘Souvenir de 
Op 70 

Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor, Op. 23, for 
piano and orchestra 

Suite from the Ballet, ‘Swan Lake’ 

Theme and Variations from the Suite in G, 
No. 3, Op. 55 


PROGRAM 
Florence’, 


The combination of an all-Tchaikovsky 
program and José Iturbi’s participation 
again as soloist in the ever-popular B Flat 
Minor piano Concerto was a_ sufficient 
magnet to draw a practically capacity 
house for this Sunday afternoon concert. 
The purely orchestral works were rela- 
tively, or even absolutely, unfamiliar to 
most of the members of the audience, and 
in view of their character the deeper emo- 
tions of the listeners were left quite un- 
disturbed. 

The most substantial of these orchestral 
compositions was the Theme and Varia- 
tions from the Suite in G, with its inge- 
nious variants on the simple basic theme 
and its widely ranging and opulently color- 
ful sonorities. It was refreshing, too, to 
hear the two movements chosen from the 
suite for strings that bears the title, ‘Sou- 
venir de Florence’. The Adagio, in which 
the violins sing with characteristic Tchai- 
kovsky lushness and unblushing  senti- 
mentality, proved to have a special appeal 
for an after-dinner mood. 

The ‘Swan Lake’ ballet music, played in 
its entirety with the exception of the final 
scene, is almost too unsubstantial, as di- 
vorced from its dramatic action, for sym- 
phonic program purposes. It afforded both 
Mishel Piastro, the concertmaster, and Jo- 
seph Schuster, the solo ’cellist, opportu- 





Benjamin Britten 


Eugene Goossens 


nity, however, to do some solo playing that 
charmed the senses. 

In repeating their performance of the B 
Flat Minor Concerto from the Thursday 
and Friday concerts Mr. Iturbi and Mr. 
Barbirolli seemed to be no nearer an ac- 
cord on matters of tempi than at the first 
concert. However, the audience applauded 
turbulently and brought both pianist and 
conductor back repeatedly to bow their ac- 
knowledgments. 


Harrell Sings with National Orchestra 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor; assisting artists: Mack 
Harrell, baritone; William Masselos, pian- 
ist; Carnegie Hall, March 17, evening: 


Overture to ‘Coriolanus’............. Beethoven 
Cantata No. 56, ‘Ich will den Kreuzstab 
Meee: SOO anos cabs teense biesivevecees Bach 
Mr. Harrell 
Symphonie Concertante for piano and 
ee es hee Johan Franco 


Mr. Masselos 
(First Performance) 


Song Cycle, ‘Russians’, Op. 18.........Mason 
Mr. Harrell 
Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’...... Wagner 


Only two works of those given upon 
this occasion appear with any regularity 
upon orchestral programs; the remaining 
compositions were, with the exception of 
the Bach Cantata, novel. Mr. Harrell sang 
the two arias and recitatives in the Can- 
tata with intelligence and obvious musician- 
ship. Occasionally his voice was blanketed 
by the orchestra, but in the recitatives his 
care for the text, as well as his ability to 
a Sa meaning in Bach’s terms, was a 
ewarding aspect of his _ performance. 
Members of the opera group of the Orches- 
tral Association sang the concluding chor- 
ale ably. After intermission Mr. Harrell 
was again cordially welcomed by the au- 
dience when he returned to sing Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s song cycle. 

Mr. Franco’s Symphonie Concertante had 
its world premiere at this concert, with 
Mr. Masselos as the pianist. The com- 
poser gave the soloist very little to do in 
the first two movements and only slightly 
better treatment in the third, but so much 
as could be determined with ungrateful ma- 
terial, the pianist made the best of a bad 
bargain. Dissonant, choppy and without ap- 
parent logic or reason, the work fell flat at 





José Iturbi, Who Played Under Mr. 


Barbirolli's Baton 








Erica Morini, Violinist, Who Was Soloist with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony 


a first hearing, and proved so entirely 
without charm or distinction of ideas, so 
poverty-stricken in themes, that when the 
composer was called upon to bow from a 
box, even the proverbial politeness of an 
American audience could no more than 
evoke tepid applause. 


Erica Morini Plays Spohr Concerto 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor, Soloist, Erica 
Morini, violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 27, 
evening : 

Overture to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’...... Rossini 

Introduction and Waltz for String Orchestra 

Berezowsky 
First Concert Performance 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D Minor 
Spohr 
Erica Morini 

Symphony in F Minor, No. 4....Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Barbirolli did his best playing in 
the Rossini Overture, which was clean-cut 
and well-proportioned. The Tchaikovsky 
was muddy and the pizzicato movement, 
the chief interest of the work, was lacking 
in sharpness. On the whole, it was a 
dreary performance unredeemed by some 
uncertain playing in the brass choir. 

The Berezowsky piece is a fine example 
of the lack of directed talent, if talent it 
be, of many contemporary composers. It 
was thematically arid and, for most of the 
time, no waltz rhythm was perceptible. Its 
dissonances were self-conscious and heaped 
one upon another until they ceased to have 
any perceptible meaning. The piece was 
received with mild interest from the audi- 
ence at large until the composer was 
brought to the stage. The applause then 
increased in a measure, but was far from 
being universal. 

Miss Morini was easily the star of the 
evening. Her playing was beautiful, suave 
and musicianly throughout the Concerto. 
It had dignity and she managed to give a 
type of performance that carried the 
hearer back to the time of Spohr, who, in- 
cidentally, was the first to play the work, 
120 years ago. The charming slow move- 
ment was a model of lyric grace and the 
difficult rondo was negotiated with ease. It 
was very enjoyable violin-playing. H. 


Britten’s ‘Sinfonia da Requiem’ Intro- 
duced by Barbirolli 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 
28, evening: 
Overture to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’..... Rossini 
‘Sinfonia da Requiem’.................. Britter 


4 (First performance) 
IM Ie Gibeis ive voc cdes cobs Tchaikovsk; 


Mr. Barbirolli’s performances of the 
Rossini and Tchaikovsky compositions 
went familiar ways. Both were spirited and 


(Continued on page 37) 
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CONCERTS: Debuts Continue to Add Interest to Recital Events 


PRANISTS predominated on the re- 
cital list of the fortnight, with ap- 
pearances by Vladimir Horowitz, Alex- 
ander Borovsky, E. Robert Schmitz, 
George Chavchavadze, in his New York 
debut, Jeanne Behrend, Ray Lev, Wil- 
liam Masselos, James Sykes and Edna 
Bockstein, the last named in local de- 
but. To the calendar of duo-pianists 
were added the names of Harold Triggs 
and Joan Moore. Singers of the fort- 
night were Frieda Hempel, Maria Maxi- 
movitch, Henri Mondi and Martha 
Daughn-Locker, the two latter in their 
New York debuts. Samuel Dushkin, 
Helen Teschner Tas, Edwin Grasse, 
Ariana Bronstein and Inez Lauritano 
gave violin recitals. The New York 
Oratorio Society performed the Mass in 
B Minor by Bach; and the League of 
Composers continued its series. Josef 
Wagner, pianist and composer, was 
heard with assisting artists in a pro- 
gram of his works. 


George Chavchavadze, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, March 18, evening: 





Two Chorale Preludes: ‘Blessed Jesus, here 
we stand’ and ‘Jesus Christ, the Son of 
SEE a dinanes houenhesubesesenees’ Bach- Rimmel 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5............ Brahms 

Four Fantasie Pieces, Op. 12: ‘Aufschwung’, 
‘Warum’, ‘In der Nacht’ and ‘Ende vom 

ied’ Schumann 


‘Suite ur le piano’: Prelude, Sarabande 
OO arr Debussy 
‘Hungarian Rhapsody’ No. 12............ Liszt 


This concert served to introduce a new 
Russian artist, in private life a Russian 
prince, who lived in England for many 
years and has but recently come to this 
country. A sizable audience, in which his 
countrymen were well represented, was on 
— to speed him on his professional way 
ere. 

Mr. Chavchavadze proved to be an ex- 
cellently equipped pianist as regards both 
technical prowess and artistic understand- 
ing and taste. He displayed a sensitive touch 
and fleet fingers and the power to color 
tone with subtle musical significance. And 
at all times a certain elegance of style was 
allied with the pervading refinement of his 
playing. 

He made an auspicious start with a well- 
poised and communicative performance of 
Walter Rummel’s transcription of Bach’s 
‘Blessed Jesus, here we stand’ and later 
his reading of the Brahms Sonata was 
marked by an especially responsive ap- 
proach to its lyrical elements and much 
significant nuancing, while at the same 
time some inhibition of the moment pre- 
vented his realizing the architectural mas- 
siveness of the work in full. The Scherzo, 
however, was played with a fine rhythmic 
propulsion and the Andante and the intro- 
spective Intermezzo with poetic charm. 

In the Schumann group ‘Warum’ and 
‘In der Nacht’ were outstandingly effective, 











Thirty-fourth 


Bethlehem 
Bach Festival 


Friday, May \6th—4 and 8 P.M. (E.D.S.T.) 


CANTATAS 


“Now Thank We All Our God’’ (No. 192) 
‘Jesus, Thou My Wearied Spirit’’ (No. 78) 
“I Suf red with Great Heaviness’’ (No, 21) 


“Lord, Are Thine Eyes a Searching for the 


. 102) 
My Faith and Trust’’ (No. 188) 
i Wilt Suffer God to Guide Thee’’ 
0. 


93 
“Praise Our God in All His Splendor’’ (No. 11) 
Saturday, May 17th—2-30 and 5 P.M. (E.D.S.T.) 


MASS IN B MINOR 


Soloists and Orchestra 
Conductor: Ifor Jones 


Course Tickets: $12 and $16 
Address Bacn Cuoir, 528 N. New Street, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Chavchavadze 


Henri Mondi 


while of the three numbers of the Debussy 
suite the Toccata was given with a par- 
ticularly vital and satisfying realization of 
its essence and style. But it was in his 
final number that the pianist first achieved 
complete emotional liberation, and the re- 
sult was a scintillating performance of the 
Liszt rhapsody of an exhilarating élan and 
sweeping brilliance scarcely adumbrated in 
the previous playing. The audience re- 
sponded whole-heartedly and the pianist 
added several extras. wa 


Henri Mondi, Baritone (Debut) 


Alexandre Zakin, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, March 17, evening: 
‘Breathe Soft, Ye Winds’.............- Handel 
‘Vado ben Spesso’..........+..- Salvator Rosa 
‘O, Cessate di Piagarmi’.............. Scarlatti 
"Nom 8 Vee. cvcccesceccscoccccece eoeeees Mattei 
‘Frihlingstraum’; ‘Der Doppelganger’; 
‘Lachen und Weinen’............++++ Schubert 
‘O, Kithler Wald’; ‘Vergebliches Standchen’, 
Brahms 
‘Eri Tu’ from ‘A Masked Ball’.......... Verdi 
‘Pari Siamo’ from ‘Rigoletto’............ Verdi 
‘Stornellatrice’; ‘Nebbie’.............+- Roone™ 
‘Rude Wind, Cruel Sea’............e0es0008 Glen 
Deh BERN cwcrcvccasceadcsenatssesceccees Miller 
ei Sere rrrrrrrrr Ter Shaw 


‘Steal Away’; ‘Dere’s No Hidin Place’, 

Arr. by Brown 

Mr. Mondi hails from South Africa and 
is said to have done much studying and 
singing in Italy. The voice is a good one 
and may, conjecturally, be a tenor rather 
than a baritone, as it does not have the true 
baritone quality in its lower reaches. The 
production is too far forward, resulting, 
often in a colorless tone, lacking in variety. 
Mr. Mondi’s method of singing mordentes 
with an aspirate in place of the legato 
which is the very essence of this type of 
vocal ornament, added nothing to the gen- 
eral effect of his singing. In the ‘Masked 
Ball’ aria, he added a tendency to whip 
out the ends of his phrases in a manner 
often quite unsuited to the sentiment of 
what he was singing. 

In spite of all this, however, much of his 
program was interesting and in mezza voce 
passages, the voice itself was agreeable and 
well produced. The two more placid songs 
of the Schubert were the most satisfactory 
things he did. His audience was interested 
and would gladly have heard repetitions of 
a number of the works presented. 


Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 19, evening: 
Thirty-Two Variations in C Minor..Beethoven 


Pe ERB, ca dcncsecccovceecn umann 
Sonata in B Mimor.............seeeeeseees Liszt 
ee Se, OO, A vadccanderusweues Jelobinsky 


Mazurka in C Sharp Minor, Op. 50; Etudes 
in E Flat Minor and F, Op. 10, Polonaise 
SN, My SD vetcdaniserigss ceo Chopin 

Certain things stood out in Mr. Horo- 
witz’s recital as examples of supreme artis- 
try at the piano. His performance of the 
Chopin F Major Etude had a feathery 
lightness of touch and a swiftness of flight 
which left the listener suspended, as it were, 
in air at its conclusion. And his playing of 
several of the Chopin Mazurkas as encores 
had that magical coloring and rapt intensity 
of mood which only a handful of pianists 
achieve. But this was an uneven recital 
and at times the artist was nervous, tense 
and uncommunicative. In the Beethoven 
Variations Mr. Horowitz was the cold per- 
fectionist, and one could revel in the ele- 
gance and clarity of his playing, even 
though one felt that this music has more to 
say emotionally than the pianist found in 
it. The detail of the Schumann Arabesque 


Vladimir Horowitz 


James Sykes 


was beautifully done, but the performance 
lacked flow and continuity. 

Mr. Horowitz is one of the few pianists 
of the day who can still make Liszt’s So- 
nata in B Minor not only palatable, but 
even exciting. He plays this sentimental, 
shoddy and often meretricious music with 
an electric vitality, a brilliance and sensi- 
tivity, and above all with a sincere enthusi- 
asm which transmute its brass temporarily 
into gold. Especially in the filagree of the 
passages in which Liszt wreathes his melo- 
dies and in the lightning octave passages 
Mr. Horowitz was in his element. Occa- 
sionally his large sonorities tended to be- 
come hard and glittering in quality, but 
there was irresistible power in them. 

The Jelobinsky Etudes are _ undistin- 
guished in quality, but they furnished the 
pianist with an excellent vehicle. especially 
in the witty Toccata which brought them 
to a close. Once again in Chopin’s A Flat 
Polonaise one had occasion to marvel at 
Mr. Horowitz’s playing of octaves. But 
there was more than technical dexterity in 
his conception of this well-worn but still 
proud and valiant music. After a group 
of Chopin pieces in which he accomplished 
some of the warmest and most persuasive 
playing of the evening, Mr. Horowitz add- 
ed perforce his ‘Carmen’ Fantasy as a final 
encore. It is highly probable that, as in 
the case of Sergei Rachmaninoff and his 
Prelude in C Minor, Mr. Horowitz will 
come to regret having written this fantasy, 
so insistent are audiences to hear it at every 
concert. 


James Sykes, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 21, afternoon: 


Site Oy Bi GO Mile citascncavens Beethoven 
EE eo SS eae Schumann 
MO TR chee eudentsohbecbbeeaks Schénberg 


Short Piece (Poco Adagio); Sonata, 

Roger Sessions 
‘Choros’ No. 5 (‘Alma Brasileira’); 
‘Saudades das Selvas Brasileiras’, No. 2 


Villa-Lobos 
ins dia astahwaeee sabe cenesetentutanaanee Chavez 
ND TONNES ied cvcsackabessnas Kent Kennan 


Mr. Sykes is one of those all-too-rare 
pianists who have an intelligent interest in 
what contemporary composers are writing, 
and who actually play their music. Most 
pianists tell the composer when they meet 
him that they “must play something of his 
at the next recital,” and proceed to list 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat or Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata Op. 31, No. 2, as usual. But 
Mr. Sykes gets the music; both the Ses- 
sions Short Piece and the Kennan Preludes 
are still in manuscript. 

It was when he reached the music of 
modern vintage that the pianist really came 
into his stride. The Beethoven Sonata was 
played with sincerity and the Schumann 
Fantasie with originality of conception, but 





Inez Lauritano 


Maria Maximovitch 


the pianist’s range of color and dynamics in 
those works was restricted. His phrasing 
tended to be stiff and forte passages became 
hard and percussive in quality. But Mr. 
Sykes played everything with a clarity of 
design which showed a personal feeling for 
the music and a grasp of its contents. The 
modern part of his program revealed a re- 
markably catholic taste, ranging from the 
products of the United States to Mexico, 
Brazil and the Austria that was. The 
audience was appreciative, and Mr. Sykes 
added encores after the Schumann and later 
in the recital. S. 


Maria Maximovitch, Soprano 

It is several years since Maria Maxi- 
movitch made her debut in the Town Hall. 
Her appearance there on the afternoon of 
March 23 was her third in New York. As 
at previous hearings, the singer made a 
deeper impression by her cerebral attitude 
towards her numbers than by their possible 
esthetic reaction. In spite of this, a Vo- 
calise by Labunsky was one of the most 
effective works of the afternoon, and a 
repetition was necessary. 

Debussy’s ‘J.a Grotte’ and ‘Romance’ 
were both exceedingly well sung. Szyman- 
owski’s ‘The Swan’, an unfamiliar song, 
was given with excellent tonal effect, the 
result of careful schooling of the singer’s 
resources to meet the demands of the song. 
In the somewhat over-sung ‘Divinités du 
Styx’, Mme. Maximovitch was somewhat 
out of her element. The aria has been 
worked to death this Winter, both by hear- 
ings in the Metropolitan Opera House, none 
of which can be said to have extracted the 
last drop of musical and dramatic essence 
from it, but also in our concert rooms. It 
is a baffling work and can be a very dull 
one. Mme. Maximovitch sang songs in 
six languages, a feat in itself. These in- 
cluded French, Czech, Polish, German, 
Russian and Norwegian. Ernest Victor 
Wolfe was the accompanist. y. 


Inez Lauritano, Violinist 





Artur Balsam at the piano. Carnegie 
Hall, March 21, evening: 
PONG BN EGS. ssesasncdigiens Vivaldi-Respighi 
Variations on a theme by Corelli...Tartini- 
Kreisler 
MEN ona ci dats sh necdaukseee tnndaiees Franck 
Concerto in D .. Tchaikovsky 
EEE RO NSE RES: Kabalevsky 
SUNN ban 00 Sieben obds abe Prokofieff -Grunes 
Pe enterdias bs kudos de dces Shostakovich-Grunes 
‘Chant d’Espagne’.................. Samazeuilh 
‘Danse Rituelle du Feu’...... Falla-Kochanski 


_ Miss Lauritano had appeared previously 
in New York but this was her first recital 
in several seasons. She had chosen a pro- 
gram of teas proportions and largeness of 
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Concerts in New York, April 11-25 


Carnegie Hall 


April 13, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“* 13: New York City Symphony 
** 17: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
18, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony 

** 18: The World’s Fair Band 

19, morning: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
vy Youth Concert 

** 19: NBC Symphony 

20, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony 

“22: Veritas Lodge, British War Relief 

Benefit Concert 


ontinucd on page 23) 
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s 23: Cafe Society Concert 

‘ 24: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

25, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
-Symphony 


Town Hall 

April 15: Ernst Wolff, song recital 

““ 16: Anne Bendremer 

“18: Riverdale Country School Choral Con- 

cert 

** 19: Ghetto Benefit 
20, afternoon: Hortense Love, soprano 
22: Rachelle Shubow, pianist 
** 23: John Walsh, baritone 
25, afternoon: Helen Alexander, soprano 
25: Edwin Fowler, bass-baritone 
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IGOR GORIN SOLOIST 
WITH ST. LOUIS MEN 


Sings Arias and Songs with 
Symphony under Baton 
of Golschmann 

Sr. Louis, April 2.—Igor Gorin, 
baritone, ingratiated himself at both 
performances of the orchestra in its sev- 
enteenth pair of concerts on March 7 
and 8 by giving a most artistic vocal 
performance. After a very clean-cut 
reading by the St. Louis Symphony of 
Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No, 3 
in G Minor for string orchestra, Mr. 
Gorin sang a group of arias from Golé4- 
mark’s ‘Queen of Sheba’, Bellini’s ‘] 
Puritani’ and Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’. 
The orchestra then was heard in a first 
local performance of Walter Piston’s 
‘The Incredible Flutist’. Vladimir 
Golschmann made the most of this de- 
lightful work for the ballet and the or- 
chestra caught the spirit of its infec- 
tious music. Mr. Gorin then appeared 
in a group of Russian songs by Gretch- 
aninoff, Gorin, Tchaikovsky and Mus- 
sorgsky, and it was in these that his 
sensitive imagination and vocal artistry 
were evident. He was roundly ap- 
plauded and obliged to sing several en- 
cores. Mr. Golschmann closed the con- 
cert with Ravel’s ‘Rapsodie Espagnole’. 





Tansman Dances Played 


For the final pair of subscription con- 
certs on March 14 and 15 Mr. Golsch- 
mann arranged a program of four 
works, each of four parts—evidently a 
very good omen, for the concert was 
one of unusual appeal and _ interest. 
Four Polish Dances by Tansman 
opened the program, each highly indi- 
vidual in mood, followed by Ravel’s ‘Le 
Tombeau de Couperin’, with its be- 
witching sentimentalism. Then came a 
sparkling performance of Prokofieff’s 
Symphonie ‘Classique’. The remainder 
of the program was devoted to Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. It was a 
fitting work to close the season and the 
orchestra was inspired. Throughout 
the work Mr. Golschmann maintained a 
magnificent balance of tone and preci- 
sion. He was cheered at the finale and 
recalled many times to the podium. 

Several hundred persons were turned 
away and over 100 standees attended 
the last Sunday “Pop” concert at the 
Municipal Opera House on March 9. 
It was an all-Tchaikovsky program 
containing the ballet suite ‘The Nut- 
cracker’ and Symphony No. 6 (‘Pathé- 
tique’). The final public concert of the 
season took place on March 18 before a 
large audience. Mr. Golschmann 
opened with the Prelude to Act 1 from 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ followed by a 
superb reading of the Sibelius Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’ was the closing 
work. The orchestra departed on 
March 21 for its annual tour to the 
south and southwest. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Leslie Frick and Robert Pitney 
Aid Myra Hess Fund 


Morristown, N. J., March 30.— 
Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, and Rob- 
ert Pitney, pianist, gave a recital at 
the Woman’s Club on the evening of 
March 24, for the benefit of the Myra 
Hess Fund for British Musicians. Miss 
Frick began the program with a group 
by Handel and Bach and was heard 
later in works by Strauss, Brahms, 
Aubert, Ravel, Massenet, Carpenter, 


Hely-Hutchinson and others. Mr. Pit- 
ney played a group by Debussy and also 
acted as accompanist for Miss Frick. 


BARLOW INTRODUCES 
MOZART OVERTURE 


Baltimore Symphony Gives First 
Performance in America— 
Kindler Forces Visit 





BattimoreE, April 5. — The Balti- 
more Symphony under Howard Barlow 
gave the fifth concert of the municipal 
series on March 16 at the Lyric The- 
atre, bringing what was said to be a 
first performance in this country of a 
delightful Overture to the drama ‘Lucia 
Silla’ from the pen of Mozart. This 
pleasant music played by Mr. Barlow 
and a reduced orchestra made an in- 
stant appeal. Another novelty was Alex- 
ander Semmler’s Serenade for strings, 
which proved rhythmically attractive. 
The composer was called upon to ac- 
knowledge the applause. 

The orchestra further demonstrated 
its stature with readings of ‘Finlandia’ 
and ‘Death and Transfiguration’ in the 
interpretations of which Mr. Barlow 
displayed his conductorial ability with 
striking effect. 

At the Saturday concert for young 
people, on March 15, Mr. Barlow in- 
formed the youthful audience about the 
contents of the program, having as his 
assistant demonstrator young Howard 
DeMuth, who described the violin and 
played the Gossec Gavottet with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The concert 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Municipal Anthem, ‘Baltimore, Our 
Baltimore’, which was sung lustily by 
the audience. 

Sten and Johnson Heard 


The National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler conductor, with Suzanne Sten, 
mezzo-soprano, and Hardesty Johnson, 
tenor, gave a dramatic presentation of 
Gustav Mahler’s ‘The Song of the 
Earth’ as the principal item on the pro- 
gram at the Lyric Theatre on March 
11. The demands made upon the voices 
in this setting of six exotic poems 
seemed to offer the soloists physical 
conditions difficult to combat. Hence the 
audience, or at least those who were 
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inclined to deem the voice lines of 
principal import in this huge composi- 
tion, lostsimterest in hearing the master- 
ful scoré; Dr. Kindler and the orches- 
tra gave the work a sympathetic inter- 
pretation worthy of high praise, despite 
this divided attention. 
FRANZ C, BORNSCHEIN 


PHILADELPHIANS END 
BALTIMORE VISITS 


Ormandy Conducts Orchestra 
In Bach Sinfonia at Last 
of Season’s Series 


BALTIMORE, March 27.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor, presented the sixth concert 
of its local series at the Lyric Theatre 
on March 19 before a record attend- 
ance. The concert marked the close of 
this series of visits for which the sub- 
scriber’s list has grown steadily larger. 
Naturally such desire as this growing 
audience represents is the outcome of 
the many fine programs which Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra have given 
musical devotees. 

The program began with the Sin- 
fonia for double orchestra, by J. C. 
Bach, in which rhythmic interest and 
delicate tonal effects were rewarding. 
In the Mozart ‘Haffner’ Symphony Mr. 
Ormandy again disclosed his tasteful 
evaluation of a superlative score. In re- 
sponse to the request of some of the 
subscribers, he closed the program with 
the Franck Symphony. Needless to say 
the work was given an individual read- 
ing which earned applause and many 
recalls. 

Subscription Growth Noted 

In recording this growth of subscrib- 
ers and increased attendance, credit 
must be given to the labor, the tireless 
energy of the local counselor, Elizabeth 
Ellen Starr, who has established the 
growing list of patrons, subscribers, 
and associated concert clubs. In this, 
the counselor has had the coOdperation 
of the Bonney Concert Bureau, which 
serves as the local representatives of 
the visiting orchestra. A summary of 
these visits of the Philadelphians in- 
cludes appearances of the following 
soloists: Rudolph  Serkin, pianist; 
Helen Jepson, soprano; Joseph Szigeti, 








Lucien Desjardins 


COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR AT 
REHEARSAL 
André Mathieu, Child Composer and Pianist, 
with Désiré Defauw at One of the Rehearsals 
of the Orchestra of Les Concerts Symphonique 
of Montreal. Mr. Defauw Conducted the 
Orchestra at the Plateau Auditorium in 
Montreal on March 4 in a Performance of 
Master Mathieu's Second Piano Concerto in 
Which the Young Composer Was Also the 
Soloist in His Own Composition 


muy sennnnensonnaenanenraneneiroeneonnaneneniitT 





violinist; Enid Szantho, contralto, a 
program with Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducting. Throughout the series Mr. 
Ormandy supplied sensitive accompani- 
ments, demonstrating a rare apprecia- 
tion for the works presented by the 
soloists. FRANZ C, BORNSCHEIN 





Arrau Sails for South America 

Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist, sailed 
on the Santa Lucia for South America 
on March 7. He is scheduled to make 
an extensive tour during the Spring 
and Summer months, starting in Bogata 
where he will play the five Beethoven 
concertos in two evenings, with the 
Bogata Symphony, Guillermo Espinosa 
conducting. In Santiago he will per- 
form Beethoven’s_ thirty-two piano 
sonatas in eight recitals. In Buenos 
Aires he will appear at the Teatro 
Colon. En route back to this country, 
Mr. Arrau will stop off in Mexico for 
recitals. 
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COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


MOSHE PARANOV, DIRECTOR 
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HAS BEEN ORGANIZED A NEW 








HARTT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR 


LEADING BARITONE OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY FOR SEVENTEEN SEASONS, HAS BEEN APPOINTED 


VOICE DEPARTMENT 


PRIVATE LESSONS IN EVERY PHASE OF VOCAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION IN THE REPERTOIRE OF 
LIEDER, ORATORIO, AND GENERAL SONG LITERATURE. ALSO, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. SCHORR, THERE 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 


COACHING IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE, INSTRUCTION IN STYLE AND TRADITION, STAGE DEPORTMENT, THE ART 
OF MAKE-UP, AND THE TECHNIQUE OF HISTRIONIC PORTRAYAL OF 
AFFORDED TO ACQUIRE EXPERIENCE BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS AND ARTISTS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 187 BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CASADESUS SOLOIST 
WITH CINCINNATIANS 


Plays Beethoven Piano Con- 
certo — Goossens Offers 
Lieberson Suite 


CINCINNATI, April 4—One of the 
outstanding programs of the year was 
that presented by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony on March 14 and 15 in Music 
Hall, under Eugene Goossens. 

With Robert Casadesus, the French 
artist, at the piano one had every right 
to expect a fine performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto No. 4 in C, but the 
performance even exceeded expectations. 
It was so nearly perfect as to leave 
hearers breathless at the spirited conclu- 
sion. Rarely has the exquisite poetic 
quality of the second movement been 
so poignantly played. The ease with 
which the soloist played the taxing third 
movement made one realize the domina- 
tion of the artist over the work he had 
chosen to essay and over his instrument. 
The great waves of applause recalled 
M. Casadesus many times and he gra- 
ciously offered an encore on Friday 
afternoon and two encores on Saturday 
evening. Nor can the excellent support 
of the orchestra be overlooked. 


American Work Heard 

‘In a Winter Garden’, a Suite for 
orchestra by S. A. Lieberson, is an en- 
tertaining work with many points of 
interest. The work is of four move- 
ments: the first, ‘Backstage,’ vigorous 
and active, suggesting much ado in pre- 
paration for the opening; the second, 
‘The Musical Clown’, offers a simple 
melody after many tries on different in- 
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Robert Casadesus 


struments; the third, ‘The Prima Balle- 
rina’, suggests a graceful, dainty dancer ; 
the fourth, ‘The Juggler’, is a vigorous 
movement, indicating that the supposed 
juggler must be of fine accomplish- 
ments if he can keep up with the speed 
of this music. The work is most en- 
gaging and the composer was called to 
the stage in answer to the applause 
given to his composition by the audi- 
ence. 

In memory of the late Frank Bridge, 
the English composer, who died re- 
cently, Mr. Goossens played Grieg’s 
Two Elegiac Melodies, for string or- 
chestra, ‘Heart Wounds’ and ‘The Last 
Spring’. Mr. Goossens told his audi- 
ence that these were favorites with Mr. 
Bridge. Mr. Goossens opened this con- 








Eastman School broadcasts of 
“Milestones in the History 
of Music” heard over NBC 
Network each Saturday 
12:30 P.M. E.S.T. 





RCA Victor has released 
eleven compositions by 
American Composers record- 
ed by the Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Conductor. 


| cASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Eastman Schoo! Publications 
by members of the faculty 
include: “Answers to Some 
Vocal Questions,” T. Austin- 
Ball; “Method of Organ 
Playing,” Harold Gleason; 
“Examples of Counter- 
point,” Gustave Soderlund; 
“Handbook of Conducting,” 
Karl Van Hoesen; “Modern 
Method for Double Bass,” 
Nelson Watson; ‘Chorale 
Collections,” Elvera Won- 
derlich. 








For further information address: 
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cert with the Mozart Symphony No. 39 
in E Flat. With Mr. Goossens’s flair 
for Mozart and the orchestra respond- 
ing to his wishes with gusto, here too, 
was a most superior presentation of a 
beautiful work. The ‘Hungarian’ March, 
from Berlioz’s ‘The Damnation of 
Faust’ concluded the concert most satis- 
factorily. VALERIA ADLER 


SAN ANTONIO ENDS 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Gives British Relief Benefit 
with Elman as Soloist— 
Grace Moore Heard 


San Antonio, Tex., April 5.—The 
fifth and final concert for the season of 
the Symphony Society, Max Reiter, con- 
ductor, filled the Municipal Auditorium 
to capacity. Enesco’s ‘Romanian 
Rhapsody’, the ‘Prelude and Love- 
Death’, from ‘Tristan und Isolde’ and 
numbers by Liadoff, Brahms, Dubensky 
and Strauss, were played. Grace Moore, 
soprano, won the audience in ‘Il est 
Doux, il est Bon’ from Massenet’s 
‘Hérodiade’, ‘Dupuis le Jour’ from 
Charpentier’s ‘Louise’, and songs by Du- 
parc, Bizet and Malotte. 

The fourth concert was a benefit for 
British War Relief. 

A near capacity audience heartily re- 
ceived a program dedicated to British 
Night. Sir Henry Wood’s ‘Fantasia 
on British Sea Songs’ was given what 
was said to be its first performance in 
America. Bach’s Chorale-Prelude, ‘Je- 
sus, Joy of Man’s Desiring’ was also 
played. Mischa Elman was the assist- 
ing soloist, playing Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra and Saint- 
Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso. A generous number of extras was 
granted in response to ardent applause. 
Reiter, conductor, was many times 
recalled to acknowledge the ‘excellent 
work of his orchestra. A telegram of 
appreciation from Lord Halifax was 
read by Dr. W. W. Jackson, president 
of the University of San Antonio. 

The Houston Symphony appeared in 
the same auditorium on March 18, under 
the Devoe Management, giving a stu- 
dents’ matinee program and an evening 
concert. The brilliance of the players 
under Ernst Hoffmann was advan- 
tageously displayed in Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Schéhérazade’, Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Italian Caprice’ and the overture to 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro’. 
The symphony was  Mendelssohn’s 
‘Reformation’. Works by Thomas, 
Rossini, Bach, and Wagner formed the 
afternoon program with Liszt’s E Flat 
Piano Concerto played by Betty Gene 
Sielski, and Priscilla Crea, both of San 
Antonio, Walter Faust, New Braunfels, 
were the pianists in Saint-Saéns ‘Carni- 
val of the Animals’. 

Maunder’s ‘Olivet to Calvary’ was 
sung by the united choirs of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church and the First Presby- 
terian Church accompanied by the 
WPA San Antonio Symphony, led by 
Walter Dunham. Soloists were Cuth- 
hert Bullitt, Betty Longaker Wilson 
and William Irby. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 








Munz to Appear with Cincinnati 
Symphony 


Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist, will start 
his transcontinental tour in the United 
States next season with two appear- 
ances as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing, on Oct. 24 and 25. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS LATHAM WORK 


Tone Poem, ‘The Lady of Shallot’, 
Performed Under Direction of 
Eugene Goossens 


CINCINNATI, April 5.—William |.a- 
tham, a young composer who is further 
ing his musical education in Cincin: 
and who is als 
protege of Eug: 
Goossens, conduc- 
tor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, has 
had the extreme 
good fortune to 
have his latest com- 
position, a_ tone 
poem, “The Lady 
of Shallot’, played 
at a recent sym- 
phony program. 

This work is 
nicely descriptive 
of the Tennyson 
poem, upon which the musical version 
is based, and the refreshing quality of 
the composition indicates that Mr. La- 
tham has a different way of expressing 
himself. He seems not to have been in- 
fluenced by the cacophonous works that 
are being turned out by so many con- 
temporary composers, but quite to the 
contrary, wishes to write melodious 
music, pleasant to hear but not at all 
pretentious. 

Mr. Latham was born in Shreveport, 
La., on Jan. 4, 1917. He came to Cin- 
cinnati from a small southern college to 
complete his musical education, having 
received his Bachelor of Music degree 
from the Conservatory of Music. He is 
now working for his Master of Music 
degree in composition at the College of 
Music. V. A. 


William Latham 





AGO PLANS ITS SECOND 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Organists to Meet in Washington—Will 
Hear American and Foreign 
Artists in Recital 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 5.—An 
international note will be sounded in a 
world center when members and friends 
of the American Guild of Organists 
gather June 23-27, to hear representa- 
tive great artists of the Americas and 
Europe during the second biennial con- 
vention, the nineteenth general conven- 
tion. 

Joseph Bonnet, French organist 
heads the list of concert organists to 
be heard. Walter Blodget of Cleveland 
and Catharine Crozier of Rochester, 
N. Y., are two of the American per- 
formers, and plans are being consum- 
mated which will bring a Latin Ameri- 
can organist, in a program of music of 
the western hemisphere. 

Musicians will also be attracted by 
an exhibit of rare madrigal manuscripts, 
vocal ensemble session and tour, fea- 
tures to be offered by the Folger Shakes- 
peare Library and the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress. A pilgrim 
age to Mt. Vernon and the tomb of 
George and Martha Washington is 
scheduled, and conducted tours of one 
of the world’s most beautiful cities will 
be alternated with the recitals, discus- 
sions and demonstrations. The Guild 
membership numbers more than 5,000 
organists and choral leaders, and nu- 
merous other music lovers are expected 
to include this convention in their vaca- 
tion schedules. Christopher Tenley is 
convention chairman. 
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CASTAGNA PORTRAYS 
CARMEN IN HARTFORD 


First Opera to Be Repeated in 
Metropolitan Company Visits 
of Last Ten Years 
HARTFORD, ConN., April 5.—For the 
first time in the ten years since its 
founding, Bushnell Memorial engaged a 
repeat performance by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Choice fell upon 
‘Carmen’ given on March 11 with Bruna 
Castagna in the name part, Giovanni 
Martinelli as Don José, Richard Bonelli 
as Escamillo, Licia Albanese as Micaela 
and with the remaining roles filled by 
Norman Cordon, Helen Olheim, Thelma 
Votipka, George Cehanovsky, Alessio de 

Paolis and Wilfred Engelman. 

Wilfred Pelletier conducted a per- 
formance that began slowly but in- 
creased in tension and effectiveness as it 
proceeded. The stage in the first scene 
was unnecessarily crowded by a num- 
ber of young supers in the parts of 
street boys. Mme. Castagna was under 
the handicap of local recollections of the 
Carmen of Rosa Ponselle who rates as 
a home-town heroine and was much ad- 
mired in the Bizet opera. Mme. Cas- 
tagna, in good voice, went about her 
impersonation with assurance and won 
wide acceptance. Miss Albanese was 
given an extraordinary ovation. 

Two concerts in the Beethoven cycle 
of the Symphony Society of Connecticut 
have been given, the first on March 12 
with the ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3, the 
Fifth Symphony and Leonard Shure 
playing a brilliant and muscular, rather 
than cerebral, version of the ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto. The orchestra showed evi- 
dence of its long inactivity, but there 
was fervor to compensate for technical 
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imperfections and Leon Barzin gave a 
zestful interpretation of the symphony. 

The second concert on March 26 was 
given over to the ‘Coriolanus’ Overture, 
Op. 62, the ‘Eroica’ Symphony and the 
B Flat Concerto with Stanley Freed- 
man, of the Julius Hartt School faculty, 
as soloist. 


CarL E. LINDSTROM 





BETHLEHEM FESTIVAL 
SOLOISTS ARE CHOSEN 





Henders, Knowles, Harrell and John- 
ston to Sing—Choir to Give 
Mass for 34th Time 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 2.— The 
Mass in B Minor by Johann Sebastian 
Bach will be sung by the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem in its complete form for 
the thirty-fourth time on the afternoon 
of May 17 in Packer Memorial Chapel 
at Lehigh University. 

On May 16, the program will consist 
of seven Cantatas, three of which are 
new to Bethlehem. The soloists en- 
gaged for the two days are Harriet 
Henders, soprano; Lilian Knowles, con- 
tralto; Hardesty Johnson, tenor, and 
Mack Harrell, bass. 

Miss Henders and Mr. Harrell are 
newcomers. Miss Knowles sang in 
1937, ’38 and ’39 and Mr. Johnson in 
1940. The choir will be assisted by 
forty-two members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Ifor Jones will conduct. 





Bartlett and Robertson to Go to 
Honolulu 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, will give benefit concerts 
for British War Relief in Portland, 
Me., Summit, N. J., and Greenwich 
Village, N. Y., before sailing for Hono- 
lulu on May 16 where they will appear 
in two recitals. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL THREE CHOIR FESTIVAL HELD 





Temple Emanu-El Singers, Co- 
lumbia Glee Club and Temple 
Israel Chorus Are Heard 


The sixth annual Three Choir Festi- 
val was held on March 28 and 29 under 
the auspices of the Congregation 
Emanu-El at the Temple, with Lazare 
Saminsky, director of music for the 
congregation, as leader. The partici- 
pating organizations this year were the 
Temple Emanu-El Choir, led by Mr. 
Saminsky, the Columbia University Glee 
Club, conducted by James Giddings, and 
the Women’s Chorus of the Community 
of Temple Israel of Lawrence, L. L., 
directed by Isadore Freed. 


The festival opened with a concert in 
the assembly hall of the Temple. Mr. 
Saminsky paid tribute to the late Pitts 
Sanborn, music critic of the New York 
World-Telegram in a brief address at 
the beginning of the concert and Gott- 
fried H. Federlein, organist of the 
Temple, played a_ transcription of 
‘Omen’, the first part of an orchestral 
suite by Mr. Saminsky called ‘Three 
Shadows’ and based on a poem by Mr. 
Sanborn. Mr. Federlein then played an 
excerpt from Perotinus’s ‘Organum 
Quadruplum’, arranged by himself for 
organ. The first half of the program 
was grouped under the heading ‘Music 
of the Old Civilization’. It included a 
Mozarabic chant of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury, a song by Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, a ballad by Francesco Landino, 
and works by Heinrich Finck, Jacques 
Mauduit, Orlando Gibbons, Thomas 


Campion and Gluck. Soloists in the 
Landino ballad were Rita Sebastian, so- 
prano, and Cliff Harvuot, baritone. 
Rebecca Clarke played her Passacaglia 
on an old English tune and her arrange- 
ment of an old Chinese song. 

The section called ‘Music of a New 
Civilization’ opened with a performance 
of Andrew Law’s ‘Bunker Hill’ by the 
Columbia University Glee Club. Also 
heard were Douglas Mowr’s setting of 
William Rose Benét’s ‘ A Prayer for 
England’; excerpts from William Schu- 
man’s cantata ‘This Is Our Time’; sec- 
tions from a ‘Triptico Floral’ by 
Honorio Siccardi of Buenos Aires, sung 
by Dorothy Westra, soprano; a 
‘Laudate’ by Florent Schmitt; an organ 
chorale by Roger Sessions; Douglas 
Moore’s ‘Dedication’, with a text by 
Archibald MacLeish, conducted by the 
composer ; Miriam Gideon’s ‘Slow, Slow 
Fresh Fount’; and Mr. Saminsky’s ‘Pre- 
lude to Man’. 

At the late afternoon service of the 
Temple compositions for voice and for 
organ by Paul Pisk, MacDowell, Frank 
van der Stucken, Horatio Parker, Leo 
Sowerby, Lewis Isaac, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, Juan Carlos Paz and Humberto 
Allende were performed. Estelle Hoff- 
man, soprano, and Elizabeth Dunning, 
contralto, were soloists. At the morn- 
ing service on March 29 part of Ernest 
Bloch’s sacred service was sung in 
honor of his sixtieth birthday. Mr. Fried 
conducted his ‘In My Distress I Called’. 
Works by Johann Kuhnau, Werner 
Josten, Paul Dessau, Harvey Gaul, 
Healey Willan and Marion Bauer were 
also heard. 
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NEW HEAD FOR SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


Dr.G.H. A. Clowes 
Succeeds William 
Ball as Indiana 
Society Presi- 
dent—Fabien Se- 
vitzky, Conduc- 
tor, Re-engaged 


denereinaneitine 


Fabien Sevitzky 
(Left), and Dr. G. 
H. A. Clowes Offer 
Congratulations to 
Each Other, the For- 
mer to the Newly- 
Elected President of 
the Indiana State 
Symphony Society, 
and the Latter to 
the Re-engaged 
Conductor of the 
Indianapolis Sym- 
phony 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 3. 
R. G. H. A. CLOWES has been 
elected president of the Indiana 
State Symphony Society, succeeding 
William H. Ball, who was head of the 
group for the past four years. Dr. 
Clowes assumes his new post on May 1. 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, has been re-en- 
gaged in that post and will begin his 
fifth consecutive season with the orches- 
tra next Fall. 

In accepting his new post Dr. Clowes, 
who is nationally known as an art col- 
lector of Dutch masters, and has long 
been a patron of music in Indianapolis, 
said: “To Mr. Sevitzky must be given 
the credit for building a musical organ- 
ization of which the entire state of In- 
diana is justly proud and which has, we 
know, attracted more national attention 
for its accomplishments than any other 
major symphony orchestra in the first 
four years of its existence.” 

New officers in addition to Dr. Clowes 
are: Charles J. Lynn, first vice-presi- 
dent; Peter C. Reilly, second vice- 
president; Arthur V. Brown, treasurer; 





Frank Fitch 


Albert O. Deluse, assistant treasurer ; 
Theodore B. .Griffith, secretary, and 
Franklin Miner assistant secretary and 
manager. 


Orchestra Gives Eleven Premieres 


The Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, in the course of 
the season of 1940-41, played twenty- 
eight compositions by American com- 
posers, including eleven world premieres, 
and seven works commissioned espe- 
cially for the orchestra’s repertoire by 
Mr. Sevitzky. 

The world premieres included the 
following works: ‘Krazy Kat’ by Car- 
penter; ‘Purdue’ Fantasia by Henry 
Cowell; Sixth Symphony, Converse; 
‘Christmas Poem’, McCollin; ‘Escapade’, 
Eppert; ‘Portrait of a Lovely Lady’, 
Lessner; ‘Prelude to Holiday’, Arthur 
Benjamin (Canadian) ; ‘Stephen Foster’ 
by Dubensky; ‘Invocation to Isis’ by 
Fuleihan ; Overture to a Comedy, No. 2, 
Van Vactor ; ‘Indiana University’ Over- 
ture, Payne. 

The ‘Purdue’ Fantasia was written 

(Continued on page 38) 
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American Music for a Jubilee 


HE question of American music is always 

with us, and, of course, rightly. What the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony will do in 
recognition of the native composer in its centennial 
year is a subject for other than academic discus- 
sion. Already Virgil Thomson, the Herald Trib- 
une’s composer-critic, has wielded a pitchfork. He 
wants an American conductor and an American 
repertory. But he takes a pessimistic view. ‘The 
old Philharmonic”, he writes, “is a tricky bird. 
Give her a good master and she’ll lay you golden 
eggs. But don’t expect those golden eggs to hatch 
live goslings”. He is frankly skeptical of the 
parade of guest conductors resulting in anything 
but a parade of guest conductors. 


This, however, is to prejudge. That is any 
man’s privilege, but it is scarcely to be recom- 
mended to all and sundry. The fact is that there 
is an American music committee at work in con- 
junction with the orchestra’s jubilee programs. It 
may do its job well or badly—that is for time to 
show. Today, the problem is no longer one of 
finding playable—that is, well written and well 
scored—American music. Rather it is one of 
choosing between a bewildering number of works 
which would seem to have about equal right to 
consideration. Technically there can no longer be 
any doubt that America’s music has come of age. 

But if we have in our music any one dominating 
genius, or any two, three of four composers who 
clearly tower above all their confreres, we have in 
some way failed of agreement on just who that 
one, or those two, three or four, may be. Any 
choice that may be made is certain to be regarded 
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in some quarters as arbitrary and illogical, even if 
there is no accusation of favoritism. 

But the largeness of the issue dwarfs all thought 
of complaints of this kind. The Philharmonic- 
Symphony can play some American music next 
year—and only some. Let the some be as good 
as those who will do the selecting can make it, 
without regard to the fortunes of individual com- 
posers. And let the some be as plentiful as sound 
program making will permit. 


Two Issues of the Day 


A a fitting conclusion for a series of free lec- 
tures held in Carnegie Hall, a panel discus- 
sion was held on April 5, dealing with two ques- 
tions. One had to do with whether music lovers 
generally are concerned too much with the per- 
former and the performance rather than the mu- 
sic ; the other whether there are any real obstacles 
to every man and woman being his or her own 
music critic. The second of these had as its 
nub a question within a question: whether or not 
the public is too much influenced by what it reads 
in the critical reviews in the newspapers. 

With Walter Damrosch and Olin Downes pre- 
siding and with the panel embracing not only the 
critics Miles Kastendieck, Virgil Thomson and 
Oscar Thompson, but the composers, Aaron Cop- 
land and Roger Sessions, and, as representatives 
of still other musical interests, Samuel Chotzinoff 
of the NBC, Ira Hirschman of the New Friends 
of Music, Dorothy Lawton of the Music Library 
and Walter Naumburg of the Naumburg Founda- 
tion, the opinions brought out by the round robin 
were varied in details, but there was general agree- 
ment on two fundamental points: 

(1) The composer is more important than the 
performer; the composition is more important 
than the performance. 

(2) Every man not only should be but is his 
own music critic. About whether he is too much 
influenced there was no such agreement. Mr. 
Copland, as a composer, acknowledged viewing 
with alarm “the notions critics may put in the 
heads of their readers.” 

sut these are not necessarily questions to be 
answered by supposed experts such as the gentle- 
men of this panel. The individual listener—even 
the man who described himself as “‘one layer lower 
than a layman’’—may be closer to the first ques- 
tion, particularly. A widely conducted poll might 
reveal some surprising things with regard to 
whether audiences really are (as has been as- 
sumed to be the case) more interested in the 
virtuoso than in what he plays. If it is assumed 
that the general tendency of the virtuoso (includ- 
ing the virtuoso conductor) may be to play what 
the audience knows and likes, rather than what 
is new, novel, experimental and therefore dubious, 
this does not prove that audiences are not con- 
cerned with the music. It is partly because he 
knows what music does interest his listeners that 
the virtuoso “plays safe’ in adhering to the 
tried and proven. And if a choice is made between 
two artists playing virtually the same music, with 
that choice falling naturally to the artist who is 
most admired, that too can be argued as a matter 
of concern for the music, in that music makes its 
best effect when it is best presented. 

One thing such discussions tend generally to 
overlook and that is the inevitable tendency of 
audiences to favor whatever in music gives them 
the most pleasure. There is nothing more un- 
promising than to try to bring about a state of 
“duty” listening, whether it is for the newer mu- 
sic that the younger composers may feel is being 
unjustly neglected or those historic landmarks 
that the professors would dearly like to have re- 
vived. Probably from a play of conflicting forces 
and desires, such as characterizes our music-giv- 
ing today, comes a situation more healthful than 
would result if so-called obstructions and biases 
were to be whisked away in conformity with the 
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It's All Done with Mirrors, and So We See Bidu Sayao 
and Her Flowers Double 


Zimbalist—A recent recruit into the United States 
Army is Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., son of the noted vio- 
linist and the late Alma Gluck, at one time soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Barzin—When Leon Barzin, conductor of the Na- 
tional Orchestra Association, was asked recently if 
he didn’t feel that a good concert was one which the 
audience enjoyed, he is said to have replied: “Not 
necessarily”. 

Schipa—When Tito Schipa sings Don Ottavio in 
‘Don Giovanni’ at the opening performance of the 
St. Louis Opera this month, it will be the fourth 
company in which he has appeared in the same role 
during the current season. 

Salzedo—After an appearance of Carlos and Mar- 
jorie Salzedo in a concert in Nassau, Bahama Islands, 
under the patronage of the Duke and Duchess ot 
Windsor, the latter remarked to the harpist: “Isn’t it 
nice that you play together! So much better than 
bridge” ! 

Trapp—tThe versatile Trapp Family which, when 
not giving concerts, turns its twelve pairs of hands 
to handicraft of various kinds, is holding an exhibi- 
tion of its work at a local gallery. The exhibits in- 
clude sculptured Madonnas, pottery, trays, copper 
work, Easter cards and toy furniture. 

Beecham—Absent from his native England for 
fifteen months, Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor of 
the London Philharmonic, is planning to return to 
London the end of July to resume his duties there. 
Although members of his orchestra have been called 
to the colors, Sir Thomas says that the authorities 
have co-operated with him by stationing the players 
near places where they will be available for concerts. 


opinions of our thoughtful panelists. As long as 
the public’s way of listening to music doesn’t quite 
suit either the critics or the composers, it would 
appear that the public does have ideas of its own. 
And if it is choosey about its performers, that too 
would indicate the exercise of one aspect of the 
critical function. At any rate, it is by being his 
own critic that the ordinary listener is most likely 
to arrive at a sensible view of the relation be- 
tween music and its interpreters. 
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COMMITTEE SPONSORS 
NATIONAL SONG CONTEST 





Women’s Division of Allied Aid Group 
Offers Prizes for Songs on 
Defense of America 

The Women’s Division of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies is sponsoring a national song 
contest to stimulate the production of 
songs with a popular appeal on the gen- 
eral subject of the defense of America 
through aid to other democracies. The 
committee will encourage the perform- 
ance of such songs by singers, bands 
and orchestras and in community gath- 
erings. 

The country has been divided into 
twenty-one zones. Preliminary selec- 
tions will be made by a committee of 
judges within each of these zones. The 
best songs from each zone will be sent 
to the National Headquarters of the 
committee at 8 West 40th Street, N. Y.., 
for final judgment. First prize in the 
contest is $250, second prize $150, and 
third prize $100. 

All competitors must be citizens of 
the United States. The song must be 
stirring and the theme must include the 
defense of America through aid to the 
democracies. Words and melody must 
be original, and must not have been pre- 
yiously published, or performed in pub- 
lic or on the radio. Entries must include 
words, melody and piano accompani- 
ment. Songs should not contain more 
than three verses and a refrain. 

The songs should be on_ standard 
music paper and words should be typed 
or printed by hand. No signed manu- 
scripts will be accepted. A sealed blank 
envelope containing name and address 
of the composer and of the lyricist, and 
the title and first line of the song should 
be firmly attached to the manuscript. 
Manuscripts must be mailed with ade- 
quate postage to the Headquarters of 
the Committee Chapter in charge of the 
local zone not later than May 15. No 
manuscripts will be returned. 





PURPOSE OF NEW OPERA 
COMPANY IS OUTLINED 





Group Dedicated to Assistance of 
Young Artists to Play in New 
York and Tour 
The purpose underlying the forma- 
tion of a new opera company composed 
of young artists, which will give a 
season of popular priced opera in New 
York, and make a tour of the smaller 
cities, was outlined by Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Astor, chairman of the enterprise, 
at a tea at the home of Mrs. Chester 
Dane on March 25. Guests at the tea 
were members of the various commit- 
tees sponsoring a benefit concert on 
April 30 at the Hotel Pierre, proceeds 
of which will help to launch the com- 

pany. 

Mrs. Astor said that the company in 
process of formation is dedicated to the 
assistance of the hundreds of young 
American singers who have the desire 
but lack the opportunity to pursue an 
operatic career. She also announced 
that a prize of $100 is offered for the 
best name suggested for the as yet 
nameless new opera company. Mrs. 
Astor, Frank Crowninshield and Alex- 
ander Smallens will judge the entries, 
and the name chosen and identity of the 
winner will be announced at the April 
30 concert to be held at the Pierre. 
Entries should be addressed to Nicho- 
las R. Milroy, Secretary, Room 1210, 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., and 
must be in not later than April 25. 
Mrs. Astor also announced a partial 


SICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1941 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 





MUSICAL AMERICA for April, 1921 





Wiilem Mengelberg, Engaged 
for the Philharmonic 


Giuseppe 
Danise, 
Opera 

Baritone 





New Artists for the Metropolitan in 1921: From the Left, Above, Amelita Galli-Curci: Titta Ruffo 


for Whom a Revival of ‘Ernani’ Was Scheduled; Maria Jeritza; Below, George Meader, for Roles 
Formerly Allotted to Albert Reiss; Selma Kurtz, Coloratura Soprano, and Manuel Salazar, Tenor 





Leopold Mugnone, Italian Con- 
ductor 


program for the benefit concert. Among 
participating artists will be Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano; Robert Goldsand, 
pianist; Deems Taylor, commentator, 
and the New Chorus under the direc- 
tion of Hermann Adler. 





AMPHION MALE CHORUS 
OUTLINES CONCERT TOUR 





Organization Appears in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, La Crosse and in 
Minneapolis 

Farco, N. D., April 5—The Am- 
phion Male Chorus of Fargo and Moor- 
head, Minn., recently launched a tour 
of other cities. Included in the chorus’s 
schedule were appearances in Orchestra 
Hall in Chicago on March 24; in the 
Pabst Theatre in Milwaukee on March 
25; in La Crosse, Wis., on March 26: 
and in the St. Paul Auditorium on 
March 27. 


Charles Marshall 
as Otello 





‘ Boris Anisfield, Designer of 
Sets for ‘The Bluebird’ and 
'Mefistofele' 


A Lost Opportunity 


Leopoldo Mugnone, the eminent con- 
ductor who came from Italy to conduct 
performances of the Italian Lyric Fed- 
eration, expressed himself as greatly 
disappointed at the fiasco. “I should like 
to remain in America, but I cannot, 
after my career in Italy, go around ask- 
ing people to engage me. I am here and 
open to engagement. That is all. But 
apparently America does not need Mu- 
none” ! 

1921 


Including Musicians? 


His socialistic principles have put 
Pietro Mascagni to the test more than 
once. It is now reported that as a so- 
cialist member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties he has been forced to sign a pledge 
of his responsibilities for the good be- 
havior of his colleagues. 


1921 


AS VIAFORA 
SAW VARIOUS 
OPERA AND 
CONCERT 
PERSONALITIES 





Joseph Urban, Scene 
Designer for Many 
Operas 


“Them’s Fightin’ Words!” 

New Philharmonic Will Have 120 
Men and 4 Conductors. Mengelberg 
Will Lead from February to Season’s 
End—Stransky at Helm During First 
Half—Bodanzky and Hadley Complete 
Quartet of Leaders—Hollander in 
Farewell Message Insists on Longer 
Rehearsal Periods—“Labor Question 
Must Be Settled by Time of His Re- 
turn,” 

1921 
And Now? 

After a dance recital in Paris by Loie 
Fuller, music by Honegger which was 
used was characterized as “vitriolic, yet 
not unpleasant”, 

1921 
Why Not Here, Too? 

When Antonio Scotti was asked the 
other day why he had never aspired to 
sing Wagnerian roles, he replied: “I 
made my La Scala debut as Wolfram 
im “Tannhduser’ ! 
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STOKOWSKI LEADS 
‘PASSION’ BY BACH 


Makes Last Appearance with 
Philadelphia Orchestra— 
Caston Also Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4.— Leopold 
Stokowski returned to Philadelphia for 
a brief tenure as conductor, led an 
abbreviated version of Bach’s ‘St. 
Matthew Passion’ at the orchestra’s 
concerts on March 28 and 29. In the 
performance most of the arias were 
dropped, much of the Evangelist’s nar- 
rative cut, and several chorales and 
choruses omitted. The continuity was 
fairly well maintained. 

The presentation was not especially 
distinguished or inspiring and it was 
generally considered a tame and unsat- 
isfactory statement of Bach’s great 
music particularly in the solo and 
choral aspects. The soloists and the 
chorus of eighty were from the West- 
minister Choir School. As the narrator 
Harold Hedgpeth, tenor, was _ tight- 
voiced and feeble in expression and con- 
viction as well as palpably uncomfort- 
able in the prevalently high tessitura of 
his part. The other soloists, John 
Baumgartner, bass, as Jesus, LoRean 
Hodapp, soprano, Elizabeth Krueger, 
contralto, and George Krueger, bass, 
were better, but at no time was there 
any outstanding vocalism. At the per- 
formance heard by this writer, the 
chorus sang well rather than exception- 
ally and such praise as there is, goes 
for technical proficiency, refined tone 
quality, and balanced ensemble rather 











EMMA 


BELDAN 


American Soprano 
WINS NEW ACCLAIM 
AS SOLOIST WITH THE 


HANDEL and HAYDN SOCIETY 
(Mendelssohn's “Elijah") 
Dr. Thompson Stone, Conductor 


Boston, March 23, 1941 


“But to make a single mention, Miss Beldan 
sang with an energy and a brilliance calculated 
to make people believe Mendelssohn’s melodies 
- Possess vitality, romantic and plaintive 

they may be.’ 
Winthrop P. Tryon, Boston Christian 
Science Monitor, March 24, 1941 


7 
“Miss Beldan is clearly a singer who has a 
promising future, for her work last night was 
very well done indeed.” 
Alexander Williams, Boston Herald, 
March 24, 1941 
o 
“The great soprano airs were effectively 
delivered by Emma Beldan.” 
Edward Downes, Boston Eve. 
are March 24, 1941 


Miss Beldan was one of the eight finalists 

from over 700 contestants chosen by the 

Metropolitan Auditions of the Air, 1941. 
Now Booking 1941-42 


Opera—Concert—Radio 
1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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than for any marked vigor and en- 


thusiasm. 


Sorin Plays Rachmaninoff 

Saul Caston, associate conductor, ap- 
peared on March 21, 22, and 24, the lat- 
ter date bringing the conclusion of the 
Monday evening series. The soloist 
was Samuel Sorin, pianist and winner 
of one of the first prizes in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs 1939 Young 
Artists Contest and, at the same time, 
of the Schubert Memorial Award which 
carries an appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The program: 

Symghkeny No. 7, in A...6ccsceccice Beethoven 

Concerto No. 3, in D Minor for piano and 

CI oss ants 0 vadenscadeee Rachmaninoff 

Suite from ‘The Fire Bird’........ Stravinsky 

As at former concerts when he has 
occupied the conductor’s platform, Mr. 
Caston was warmly received and showed 
excellent qualifications in the business 
of leadership and interpretation with the 
fine collaboration of his colleagues in 
effecting successful performances. 

Mr. Sorin manifested a skill and dex- 
terity equal to the unusually exacting 
requirements of his task and his attain- 
ments impressed the audience judging 
by the measure and duration of the ap- 
plause. Interpretatively, however, his 
performance was unconvincing and 
lacking in force and penetration—the 
concerto’s idiom and spirit seeming un- 
congenial to Mr. Sorin’s style or out- 
side his present musical ken. 





LOCAL AND VISITING 
OPERA GROUPS HEARD 


Philadelphia and Metropolitan 
Companies Conclude Series— 
La Scala Troupe Seen 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, directed by 
Sylvan Levin, presented Mozart’s ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ as the final 
opera in its third season in the Acad- 
emy of Music on March 25. It was re- 
peated on March 26 as the last event in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 1940-41 
Concerts for Youth. 

The ‘Figaro’ production in English 
signified the attainments of the com- 
pany at their present best. That choice 
role, Figaro, had capable service from 
young Robert Gay while Frances Greer 
(Mrs. Gay in private life) was a win- 
some Susanna. As at last year’s per- 
formance, Howard Vanderberg showed 
that Count Almaviva is one of his most 
advantageous roles and Selma Amansky 
provided a well-limned portrayal as the 
Countess. Hilda Morse’s Cherubino 
was pleasing and in Luke Matz and 
Gabrielle Hunt, the parts of Dr. Bar- 
tolo and Marcellina had good expo- 
nents. Others were John Toms, Don 
Basilio; Hallie Nowland, Barbarina; 
David Brooks, Antonio; Richard De- 
neau, Don Curzio; and Brenda Lewis 
and Rose Nadel, two girls. Tasteful 
settings and decor enhanced the visual 
aspects of the staging, in charge of 
Hans Wohlmuth. 


Lists New Plans 


For its 1941-42 season the organiza- 
tion announces ‘Faust’, ‘Der Rosenkav- 





alier’, ‘Tales of Hoffmann’, ‘Die Fleder- 
maus’, ‘Cosi fan tutte’, and ‘La Bohéme’. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1941 


Philadelphia 


By WILLIAM E. SMITH 





All will be given in E anglish. Also fore- 
cast is the world-premiere of Deems 
Taylor’s opera ‘Ramuntcho’, The per- 
formances will be staged in the Acad- 
emy of Music and dates are Nov. 18, 
Dec. 2, Jan. 13 and 27, Feb. 10 and 24, 
and March 17. 

A rewarding performance of Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’ before an enthusiastic 
audience in the Academy of Music on 
March 18 brought the Metropolitan 
Opera Association’s local series of ten 
performances to a close. An outstand- 
ing factor in the success of the evening 
was Bruno Walter’s authoritative con- 
ducting. 

In the title role Ezio Pinza revealed 
anew his vocal artistry and striking im- 
personation. Zinka Milanov and Jarmila 
Novotna as Donna Anna and Donna 
Elvira contributed pleasurably, and 
Bidu Sayao was charming as Zerlina. 
Effective and well-styled was Salvatore 
Baccaloni’s characterization as Lepo- 
rello. Norman Cordon as the Com- 
mandant and Arthur Kent as Masetto, 
encountered their duties satisfactorily. 

On March 4, the Metropolitan’s offer- 
ing was Puccini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
with Gennaro Papi conducting. Note- 
worthy in tonal and histrionic qualities 
were Licia Albanese in the title role, 
and Armand Tokatyan as Pinkerton. 
John Brownlee as the Consul and Lu- 
cielle Browning as Suzuki were excel- 
lent in their parts and others in the cast 
were Georg Cehanovsky, John Gurney, 
Wilfred Engelman, Maxine Stellman, 
and Alessio dePaolis. 

Very enjoyable was the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company’s Sacer agg 
of Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ i 
the Academy on March 20 with Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek conducting. Hilde 
Reggiani was attractive as Rosina, her 
brilliant rendition of Benedict’s ‘Carni- 
val of Venice’ in the ‘Lesson’ scene 
bringing a demonstration. As Figaro, 
Carlo Morelli realized a thoroughly 
gratifying interpretation, and as Count 
Almaviva, Bruno Landi was outstand- 
ing. As Dr. Bartolo, Pompilio Mala- 
testa used his opportunities to advan- 
tage, and as Don Basilio, Nino Ruisi 
met his assignment creditably. Gior- 
giana Burdon was heard as Berta. 


CONDUCTORS ENGAGED 
FOR ROBIN HOOD DELL 


Ormandy, Monteux, Iturbi, Steinberg 
and Goodman to Appear—Fritz 
Kreisler to Be Soloist 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, will conduct the open- 
ing and closing concerts of the Robin 
Hood Dell season in Fairmount Park. 
Dr. Ormandy has again accepted the 
post of honorary musical director for 
the Dell concerts. 

Other conductors thus far engaged 
are Pierre Monteux, José Iturbi, who 
is also to appear as soloist; Hans Wil- 
helm Steinberg, and Benny Goodman, 
who will make his debut as conductor 
of a symphony orchestra on one of the 
popular concerts and also appear as so- 
loist. Fritz Kreisler, violinist, will play 
on July 8. John Barrymore, actor, will 
make his debut as a narrator, with the 
men of the Philadelphia Orchestra as- 
sisting on July 17, under the baton of 
Mr. Iturbi. He will give a program of 
poetry and dramatic excerpts for which 
musical backgrounds have been com- 
posed. 








HAHN IS HONORED 





Head of Zeckwer-Hahn Academy Marks 
Seventy-second Year 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Frederick 
E. Hahn, president-director and head of 
the violin department of the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 
(now observing its 
seventy-first se: 
on), was honored 
by faculty, students 
and music lovers 
on March 23 when 
the veteran musi- 
cian and peda- 
gogue celebrated 
his seventy -second 
birthday. Musical 
and material trib- 
utes were _ ren- 
dered, the former 
taking the form of a recital in the 
school’s concert hall by the youthful 
violinist, Alvin Rudnitsky, outstanding 
pupil of Mr. Hahn. 

In the presence of an overflow audi- 
ence and assisted by Waldemar Lia- 
chowsky at the piano, Mr. Rudnitsky 
revealed his exceptional powers in Tar- 
tini’s ‘Devil’s Trill’ Sonata; Lalo’s Con- 
certo in F, and works by Kreisler, Wie- 
niawski, and others. The performances 
were enthusiastically accepted. 

Following the recital there was a re- 
ception for Mr. Hahn at which he was 
presented with a radio donated by his 
many friends. Raymond Brown, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the school, made the 
presentation address, referring to Mr. 
Hahn’s many years of service to the 
art of music. 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
MAKES DEBUT IN CITY 


Horowitz Gives Recital — Solo 
and Ensemble Events Attract 
—Clubs Are Active 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Appearing 
under Philadelphia Forum auspices and 
heard for the first time here, Zino 
Francescatti in the Academy of Music 
on March 28 revealed that his reputa- 
tion as one of the master violinists of 
our day is well founded. With aplomb 
and dazzling virtuosity he performed 
Paganini’s Concerto in D. Plenary 
command of resources was also exhib- 
ited in Handel’s Sonata in A, Bach's 
Chaconne, and shorter pieces. 

Vladimir Horowitz’s recital in the 
Academy of Music on March 27 (under 
Emma Feldman Management) found 
the noted artist in prime form although 
it was not an instance of the most satis- 
factory program-making. The principal 
number was Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor. 
Other works were Beethoven’s thirty- 
two Variations in C minor; Schumann’s 
Arabesque, Op. 18, in a_ beautifully 
phrased projection; six Etudes by Jelo- 
binsky, and four Chopin pieces. 

Maria and Allison R. Drake, duo- 
pianists, at an Art Alliance recital on 
March 25, played Paul Nordoff’s Prel- 
ude and Fugue, a Clementi Sonata, and 
Ravel’s arrangement of Debussy’s 
‘Fetes’. Mr. Drake contributed a group 
of Brahms works and Carolyn Diller, 
contralto, with Katherine Lippincott at 
the piano, sang songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, and Nordoff. On the same 
date at Chestnut Hill College, ‘The In- 
fluence of Music on Lyric Poetry’ was 
discussed by Sir Thomas Beecham. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1941 






MUSIC FLOURISHES AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY 





Plays Increasingly Important 
Part in Life of English — 
University Town 


OxForD, ENGLAND, March 15.—The 
Hilary Term at Oxford is nearly over, 
and it must be a great number of years 
since the ancient city has heard such a 
variety of concerts or since music has 
played such an important part in the 
life of the city and the university. In 
an address given by the Vice-Chancellor 
to the Czech Prime Minister, it was 
stated that Oxford was again entering 
upon one of the flourishing periods of 
its long history, and although what 
chiefly characterizes Oxford musical 
life for the moment is a great buzz of 
activity, something new and original 
and vital seems bound to emerge—a 
spirit comparable to that which inspired 
the great musicians who studied and 
worked here during the Renaissance. 

Something in this order—one cannot 
at the moment be more precise—must 
take its rise in England as the war is 
brought to a successful conclusion, and 
then the long period during the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth centuries, when 
musical England was dormant, will re- 
cede into history, and English musicians 
may again know that eminence which 
they enjoyed during the early Middle 
Ages, when the great Paris School 
of Notre Dame welcomed into its midst 
the celebrated men from across the 
Channel and the Monk of Reading wrote 
a memorable page in the history of 
music with his six-part canon ‘Sumer 
is icumen in’. 

Hope and Crocuses 


And now, Summer is indeed coming 
in. The sun is shining in the gardens 
of Worcester College and St. John, the 
crocuses and daffodils have appeared 
after the grey mists and bleak, grim 
Winter, and a sparkle of joy is gleam- 
ing in the old grey town—a delicate and 
hopeful joy, as in the song of Debussy, 
‘L’hiver a laissé son mateau’. 

What is it that we have to bring with 
us into this Spring and Summer that 
awaits the destruction of the evil forces 
that are broiling in all the oppressed 
lands? A memorable performance, 
among many other things, of Berlioz’s 
‘L’Enfance du Christ’, performed by 
the Oxford Bach Choir and the Oxford 
Orchestral Society under Dr. Arm- 
strong at the Sheldonian Theatre, not 
an easy task in war-time, but a task of 
which all concerned were well acquitted. 
Then there was the concert version of 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Job’, performed, 
again under Armstrong, at the Town 
Hall. It was a great and noble work, 
severe and determined in purpose, and 
the underlying humanity of the music 
stamps Vaughan Williams as the unde- 
niable leader of the modern English 
school. 

Malcolm Sargent has visited us 
again with the London Symphony, per- 
forming symphonies by Dvorak and Si- 
belius. Moiseiwitsch and Solomon have 
played at the Town Hall. A series of 
War-Time concerts has been arranged, 
at which the foremost artists have ap- 
peared, concurrently with National Gal- 


lery Concerts in London which Myra 
Hess organized at the beginning of the 
war, and which, as I have been proud to 
mention before, have persisted through 
lulls and blitzes so that they will remain 
a permanent institution in London’s 
musical life. 


Mark Dvorak Centenary 


Among the University functions there 
has been a concert organized by the 
Masaryk Society to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Dvorak, and the 
Czech trio has been invited down to per- 
form three trios by Dvorak at a Dvorak 
centenary celebration at the Town Hall. 
University College has arranged an in- 
teresting series of chamber concerts for 
the forthcoming term—last term they 
were much indebted to James Ching for 
his most commendable performances of 
the piano music of Bach and there are 
to be other series arranged by Somer- 
ville, Exeter, Balliol and Worcester Col- 
leges. 

All this time the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation is doing excellent work, 
arranging for the appearance of as many 
capable artists as possible, and leaving 
little to be desired in the matter of or- 
chestral concerts where the indefatigable 
Sir Adrian Boult has, among many other 
notable performances, conducted a bril- 
liant performance of Ravel’s ‘Daphnis 
and Chloé’. The BBC can rightly boast 
of being a cheerful entertainer in trying 
conditions and thus a “fourth arm” of 
the national offensive. 

Epwarp LocKSPEISER 





STOKOWSKI ORCHESTRA 
TO MAKE TOUR OF U. S. 





All American Youth Symphony to Give 
One Concert in New York, and 
Cross Continent 


Leopold Stokowski will conduct the 
All-American Youth Orchestra on its 
first transcontinental tour of the United 
States, in Mexico and Canada, in the 
months of May and June. The orchestra 
will make its only New York appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall on May 16. 

Assembling the orchestra for rehear- 
sal late in April in Atlantic City, Mr. 
Stokowski will conduct its first concert 
on May 11 in the Convention Hall of 
the seaside resort. Concerts in Rich- 
mond, Washington and Baltimore will 
precede the New York City engage- 
ment. The Boston concert on May 20 
of the following week will take place in 
Boston Garden under the auspices of 
the Burroughs Foundation, the city’s 
famous newsboys’ charity. After a 
swing through up-state New York and 
across the Canadian border to Toronto, 
the orchestra will devote three weeks 
to the Middle West, playing as far 
south as Memphis. From Colorado and 
Utah, the route turns to the Pacific 
Northwest, and thence down the coast 
to Tijuana, Mexico, on July 4, and 
Hollywood on July 5. A high spot of 
the final week of the tour will be the 
open-air concert in the Rose Bowl in 
Pasadena under the auspices of civic 
groups. Michael Myerberg is manager 
of the orchestra. 
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OMAHA WELCOMES 
TRAUBEL IN RECITAL 


Soprano Concludes Tuesday 
Musical Club’s Series— 
Local Artists Heard 


Omanua, Nesr., March 31.— The 
Tuesday Musical Club brought it’s 
1940-41 series of concerts to a brilliant 
close on March 25 by presenting Helen 
Traubel, soprano, at Central High 
School Auditorium. This incompara- 
able artist made a deep impression on a 
capacity audience in a program which 
ranged from Beethoven, Gluck and 
Schubert to Strauss, Mascagni and 
other modern song writers. She was in 
splendid voice and her interpretations 
were superb. Coenraad V. Bos, as ac- 
companist, gave the support for which 
he is famous, and also appeared most 
gratifyingly as piano soloist. 

The current musical season ended, 
also, for the Morning Musicale, present- 
ing Virginia and Betty Jane Holman, 
duo-pianists, in the Ballroom of Fon- 
tenelle Hotel on March 19, Individually 
artists of distinction, the two young 
women are as one in their duo work, 
and played an ambitious program with 
great musicianship. 


Former Omaha Soprano Heard 


Hazel Smith Eldridge, soprano, of 
Chicago and formerly of Omaha, ap- 
peared recently in recital on March 9 
under the auspices of the Omaha Quota 
Club. Her opulent voice was heard to 
advantage in a program of American 
songs, to which several encores were 
added. 

At the Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall 
have been heard recently, Peggy Ken- 
nedy, violinist, with Lawrence Beste, 
pianist; Helene Wacek, pianist; Henry 
Anderson, tenor, with Cecil Berryman, 
accompanist; Edward Berryman, and 
Esther Leaf, organists. At the same 
place Edward Davis Berryman gave an 
organ and piano recital of modern 
music. EpitH Louts—E WAGONER 





TWO ORCHESTRAS GIVE 
CONCERTS IN MEMPHIS 


Tuthill Conducts Local Symphony in 
Third Concert — St. Louis Group 
Plays under Golschmann 


Mempuis, TENN., March 25.—March 
seems to be the month of Symphonies 
for Memphis. On the twelfth the 
Memphis Symphony conducted by 
Burnet Tuthill, gave the third of its 
four concerts of the year playing a 
program consisting of Schubert’s Over- 
ture to ‘Rosamunde’, Haydn’s ‘London’ 
Symphony, No. 104 in D, Bizet’s ‘L’Ar- 
lesienne’ Suite, No. 1, the slow move- 
ment from Howard Hanson’s Third 
Symphony and the Rhumba of Harl 
McDonald. The final work was rous- 
ingly performed and brought an en- 
thusiastic burst of applause for conduc- 
| tor and orchestra. 

On March 22 the St. Louis Symphony 
came to town for its sixth consecutive 
annual visit and under the brilliant di- 
rection of Vladimir Golschmann, made 
its usual success. The program opened 
with a dazzling rendition of the Over- 
ture to ‘The Bartered Bride’ by 
Smetana, followed by a fine interpre- 
tation of the Second Symphony of 
Sibelius, The work of Milhaud as an 
orchestrator was happily revealed in his 
scoring of an Overture and Allegro by 
Couperin, transparently played by the 
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orchestra. Then followed the two fa- 
miliar Nocturnes of Debussy, the second 
of which, ‘Fétes’, was most dramatically 
presented, an unusually distant effect 
being secured from the trumpets by the 
use of special mutes at the beginning of 
the middle section. Finally came the 
Variations and Fugue on ‘Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’ by Wein- 
berger. Four encores were demanded. 
The announcement that the St. Louis 
Symphony had already been booked for 
their seventh appearance here next year 
was greeted with a burst of applause. 
Bs Ku 


CONSERVATORY GIVES 
MONTEVERDI’S‘ORFEO’ 


New England School Offers Old 


Opera in Concert Form and 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ 

Boston, April 2—In Jordan Hall, 
the chorus of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music presented the 
Brahms Requiem, under Francis Fin- 
dley of the faculty. Instrumental sup- 
port was given by an orchestra of ad- 
vanced students, and the soloists were 
Gertrude McKinley soprano and Ed- 
ward Bleau, baritone. Dowell McNeill 
was at the organ. 

For the second concert in the series 
of special programs sponsored by the 
Conservatory, a complete performance, 
in concert form, was given of ‘Orfeo’ 
by Monteverdi. Quincy Porter, dean of 
the faculty conducted, and the singers 
were selected from the advanced stu- 
dents of the school, plus a few who are 
already graduated and in the concert 
field. The orchestra of picked players 
was assisted by F. Judd Cooke, harp- 
sichord; Carl McKinley, organ; Olivia 
Hall, harp, and Dorothea Jump, violon- 
cello continuo. It is believed that this 
old opera was last presented in this 
country by students of Smith College, 
in 1929. It had a presentation in the 
Metropolitan Opera house in concert 
form under Toscanini in 1912. A ca- 
pacity house applauded the performance 
in Jordan Hall. 

Civic Symphony Plays 

This hall has also housed the Boston 
Civic Symphony in a concert of music 
by Americans, conducted by Joseph 
Wagner, with Harriette and Jules Wolf- 
fers, violin and piano, as assisting 
artists, The program opened with 
‘Nachez on the Hill’ by John Powell, 
and proceeded to the Andante from 
Howard Hanson’s ‘Nordic’ Symphony, 
a first Boston performance of Robert L. 
Sanders’ Little Symphony in G, Blair 
Fairchild’s Concerto for violin, piano 
and string orchestra, Op. 36, also a first 
Boston performance, and Ferdie Grofe’s 
‘Mississippi’ Suite. 

Mr. Wagner has kept his orchestra 
together and functioning since 1925, 
which means that this year it celebrates 
its fifteenth anniversary. There have 
been changes in personnel, inevitable in 
a group of this sort, but the orchestra 
now numbers some eighty players and 
the esprit de corps is excellent. Since 
most of the items on the program were 
familiar, one may devote a line or so 
to those which had their first perform- 
ances in Boston, the first of which was 
the little symphony by Mr. Sanders, 
dean of the School of Music of Indiana 
University. The work is simple, as its 
title indicates, yet it is tuneful, ingra- 
tiating music and was well received. 

Since Mr. Fairchild spent most of his 
life abroad, Americans in general know 
comparatively little of his work. Mr. 
Fairchild died in Paris in 1933. The 





concerto played at this concert is in 
reality one for violin and orchestra 
with a piano obbligato. It is clearly 
written and pre- 
sents no unusual 
obstacles, either in 
technical difficulty 
or in harmonic 
scheme. Mrs. Wolf- 
fers gave an excel- 
lent account of her- 
self in the violin 
portion, although 
her performance 
continues to be un- 
duly mannered, 
which detracts 
from the listener’s Wolffers 
enjoyment of the 
music she essays Mr. Wolffers was 
adequate at the piano, which after all 
does not give the pianist any great 
amount of opportunity to show what he 
can do. The performance of the work 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


BALTIMORE HEARS 
VARIED RECITALS 


Eddy Appears in Lyric Theatre 
—Fox Heard in Last Event 
of Peabody Series 

Battimore, April 2-—Nelson Eddy, 
baritone, gave a recital at the Lyric 
Theatre on March 14, with Theodore 
Paxton as accompanist. This recital 
was the last of the Albaugh series for 
the season. 

Respighi’s ‘The Sunken Bell’ was dis- 
cussed by Louise Criblet at Steinway 
Hall on March 12, under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. G. 
Franklin Onion, president. Assisting 
Mrs. Criblet by presenting excerpts 
were the following singers: Doris 
Wright, soprano; Josephine Shean, so- 
prano; Florence Deute mezzo-soprano ; 
Doris Zahn, contralto; Lawrence 
Wolfe, tenor; and Mary Webb Grinder, 
pianist. 

Virgil Fox, organist, gave the clos- 
ing recital of the current artist series 
at the Peabody Conservatory on March 
14. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, appeared at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
the nineteenth recital of the series on 
March 8. 


Ballad Singers Heard 

The Bach Club at its fifth concert 
on March 5 at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art presented Native American Bal- 
lads and Folksongs sung by the Ameri- 
can Ballad Singers under Elie Sieg- 
meister in a delightful program. 

The Kolisch Quartet and the Pro 
Arte Quartet were heard under the au- 
spices of the Bach Club at the Peabody 
Institute. Under the management of C. 
C. Cappell, of Washington, D. C., the 
original Russian Ballet recently ap- 
peared. 

Georgio Ricci, ’cellist, with Sol Sax at 
the piano, gave a supplementary recital 
on March 17, at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. The young ’cellist is a 
brother of Ruggiero Ricci. He is a 
pupil of Diran Alexanian, a faculty 
member of the conservatory. A _ pro- 
gram ranging from early classics to 
modern works gave the artist means 
for producing arresting effects. Mr. 
Sax was a sympathetic accompanist. 

The Treble Clef Club, Herbert J. 
Austin, conductor, was heard in its 
annual concert at the Peabody Insti- 
tute on March 17, giving a program of 
choral numbers of early Italian, En- 


Harriette and Jules 





glish, and Swedish composers. Leroy 
Evans was accompanist, and Elizabeth 
Bolek, soprano, soloist. George By 
was her accompanist. 

Mary Lida Bowen, soprano, pupil 
Eugene Martinet, appeared in recital ; 
the Lyric Theatre on March 20. 
such taxing numbers as the ‘Bell S: 
from ‘Lakmé’ and the ‘Louise’ aria, a: 
‘Una Voce Poco Fa’, Miss Bowen dis- 
played cleverly her qualities of vo 
Hans Heidemann was the accompanist 
and also participated as soloist. 

A concert was given in the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium on March 23, }y 
Margaret Biser, Ruth Buettner, Eliza- 
beth Fowler, Grace Koppelman, pianist, 
Elsa Elya, Doris Wright, sopranos: 
Ruth Bishop and Grace Harris, violin- 
ists, with Mary Bishop as accompanist. 
Assisting were two faculty members of 
the Peabody Conservatory, Clara Asher- 
feld, pianist, and Robert Bolles, flutist. 

FRANZ C. BorNSCHEIN 


HARTFORD HAS FULL 
CONCERT CALENDAR 


Pons and Budapest Quartet Pay 
Visits—Local Ensemble and 
Solo Events Attract 

HartrorD, Conn., April 5.—The 
final concert of the Bushnell Concert 
Course was the recital of Lily Pons on 
March 23. She is exceedingly popular 
in Hartford and won new friends. Her 
voice has been heard to better advant- 
age here but her sincerity and charm, 
together with the compelling nature of 
her vocal gifts, combined to produce a 
memorable recital. 

The Budapest String Quartet was pre- 
sented in the Bushnell Colonial Room by 
the Musical Club of Hartford on March 
18 in a program comprising a stimulat- 
ing interpretation of Beethoven’s Op. 
95; Ravel’s Quartet, which was marked 
by some departures from perfect en- 
semble ; and a warmly conceived, broadly 
executed version of the Brahms A 
Minor Quartet, Op. 51. 


Many Local Artists Heard 

Outstanding local events included a 
piano recital by Walton Deckelman on 
March 17 featuring Beethoven’s Thirty- 
two Variations, the Bach-Busoni Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in D, a Chopin 
group and other works by Liszt, De- 
bussy and Stojowski. A_ two-piano 
recital by Irene Kahn and Moshe Para- 
nov on March 4 drew a large audience 
and favorable comment. 

The Julius Hartt School calendar was 
further featured by a violin recital by 
Margaret Scafarello on Feb. 26 and a 
piano program by Leonard Seeber on 
Feb. 21. 

Other local events were: The Inter- 
national Male Glee Club of the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, Feb. 27; 
Charlotte Rosen, piano, + 





March 2; 
Wethersfield Women’s Chorus, March 
9; Russian Church Choir, March 14; 
Pratt and Whitney Choral Club, March 
16; and a faculty concert at the Hart- 
ford School of Music on March 17. 
CarL E. LInpstroM 





Suzanne Sten to Sing on Two Ann Arbor 
Festival Programs 

In addition to appearing as Larina in 
episodes from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen 
Onegin’ at the Saturday evening con- 
cert of the Ann Arbor May Festival, 
Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano, will be 
a featured soloist on the Friday after- 
noon program. She will sing with the 
Youth Chorus, Juva Higbee, conductor, 
in d’Indy’s ‘St. Mary Magdalene.’ 
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NEWARK HAS WIDE 
RANGE OF CONCERTS 


Local Orchestras and Visiting 
Artists Delight City’s 
Music Lovers 


Newark, N. J.—April 2.—The Phil- 
harmonic Symphony of New Jersey 
gave the opening concert of a new series 
recently at the Essex House. Henri 
Pensis conducted. The present series is 
under the sponsorship of the musicians 
themselves and it is planned to continue 
the performances indefinitely. The pro- 
gram included Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and an original work by 
Louis Scarmolin. 

The Chorus of the Schoolwomen’s 
Club of Newark, under the direction of 
Dorothy I. Schneider, gave its first con- 
cert in the Arts High School auditorium 
on March 13. Assisting were Freda 
Woodside, James Woodside, with J. 
Clifford Welsh at the piano. A group 
of piano solos was played by Ruth 
Yanow. The chorus was accompanied 
by Ruth Maltz. 

Ezio Pinza’s recent recital at the 
Mosque Theater was of richly varied 
character, including the Invocation from 
Peri’s ‘Orfeo’, a group of Lieder of 
Schubert and Schumann, several songs 
in English and the ‘Calunnia’ aria from 
‘The Barber of Seville’. Fritz Kitzinger 
accompanied competently. The recital 
was under the auspices of the Griffith 
Music Foundation and was the last in 
the current series. Fritz Kreisler, the 
Original Ballet Russe, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the Schola Cantorum and 
the New Friends of Music Orchestra 
will appear next season. 


Eddy Welcomed 





Nelson Eddy’s recital at the Mosque 
Theatre on March 20 under auspices of 
the Griffith Foundation drew an audience 
that filled every square foot of sitting or 
standing room. Mr. Eddy included on 
his program, works by Bach, Debussy, 
Arensky, and Tchaikovsky, but the audi- 
ence had come to see and hear a movie 
star, and the encores, selected from Mr. 
Eddy’s pictures, provoked frenzied ova- 
tions. Theodore Paxson was at the 
piano. , 

Arts High School celebrated its tenth 
anniversary with a concert featuring its 
choir in conjunction with the WPA 
Symphony, Mr. Pensis conductor. The 
program included the familiar ‘Ballad 
for Americans’, Schubert’s ‘Omnipo- 
tence’, Beethoven’s Leonore Overture 
No. 3, and a suite, ‘Rivers of the In- 
ferno’", by Henry Melnik of this city. 
Sponsors of the concert were Paul H. 
Oliver, director of music, Harrison E. 
Webb, principal of the school, and 
Mariane M. Beane, teacher of vocal 
music. 

A capacity audience attended the 
closing concert in the Griffith Music 
Foundation piano series, given by Guio- 
mar Novaes at the Mosque Theatre on 
March 26. Miss Novaes’ playing was 
marked by impeccable technique, clarity 
in phrasing, and calm serenity of style. 
Her program illustrated three periods 
of piano history: part one included Mo- 
zart, Scarlatti, and early Beethoven; 
part two consisted of Schumann’s ‘Pa- 
pillons’, and part three, which was vo- 
ciferously applauded, featured modern 
Brazilian and Spanish. There were sev- 
eral encores. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo ap- 
peared before a large and very appre- 
ciative audience at the Mosque The- 
atre. Efrem Kurtz and Franz Allers 


conducted. The program included 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Swan Lake’, Falla’s 
‘Three-Cornered Hat’, and ‘Vienna— 
1814’ to music by Weber orchestrated 
by Russell Bennett. Principal choreog- 
raphers were Mia Slavenska, Leonide 
Massine, and Mare Platoff. 
PHILIP GORDON 


ALBERTI TO CONDUCT 
CANTATA BY GEORGES 








Dramatic Oratorio Foundation to Give 
‘The Way of the Cross’ at Second 
Annual Festival 

The first American dramatized presen- 
tation of Alexander Georges’s can- 
tata ‘Le Chemin de la Croix’ (‘The 
Way of the Cross’) will be given on 
May 1, at the Barbizon Plaza Theatre 
as the opening program of the second 
annual festival of the Dramatic Ora- 
torio Festival Foundation. The com- 
poser, for many years professor of mu- 
sical theory at Ecole Niedermeyer, died 
at Arras in 1938. The work will be 
given. in English in a special transla- 
tion made by E. Paula Kempe. The 
musical adaptation and dramatization 
are by Solon Alberti, director of the 
festival. It has a Prelude and twelve 
divisions, and is written for solo quar- 
tet, chorus, piano, organ, violin, ‘cello 
and a narrator. 

On May 5, the festival will present 
its “Young American Artists’ Night” 
and “Highlights from the Operas.” The 
policy of giving young artists an op- 
portunity to appear on its programs is 
a special aim of the Foundation. The 
1941 festival will conclude on May 12 
with a performance of Verdi’s ‘Re- 
quiem’. This work, given at the 1940 
festival, is being repeated at the re- 
quest of many who attended that per- 
formance. These two programs will 
also be given at the Barbizon Plaza. 
There still remain a few openings in the 
chorus for new members. 





ADD TO BUSHNELL COURSE 





Hartford Subscribers Express Prefer- 
ences in Answer to Questionnaire 
Hartrorp, Conn., April 5.— Three 

o'clock Sunday afternoon is the favored 

hour for concerts, according to 1,000 

replies received by Bushnell Memorial 

Hall in response to a questionnaire sent 

to subscribers to the Concert Course. 

Only a scattered few recorded them- 

selves in favor of changing to 5 p.m. 

Sunday or to a week-day evening. 
Other surprising preferences were re- 

vealed. The highest number of votes was 

for a violin recital and the next highest 
for a baritone. Here are the returns: 
violinist, 594; baritone, 550; pianist, 

468; chorus, 435; tenor, 435; soprano, 

401; contralto, 383; two pianos, 296; 

‘cellist, 289, and vocal quartet, 243. 

The publication of these replies pre- 
ceded the announcement of the 1941-42 
Bushnell Concert Course which is being 
increased from six to seven events at 
no increase in price. These are next 
season’s attractions: Jussi Bjoerling, 
Fritz Kreisler, Rochester Philharmonic 
with José Iturbi conducting; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Helen Traubel, the General 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus and Salva- 
tore Baccaloni. C.E.L. 





Marjorie Lawrence Wed to Thomas King 

Marjorie Lawrence, Australian dra- 
matic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was wed to Thomas 
M. King, health and diet consultant, in 
the Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims, 
Orange and Hicks Streets, Brooklyn, on 
March 27. The Rev. Dr. Stanley Dur- 
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kee, minister of the church, performed 
the ceremony. It was the first marriage 
for both. Miss Lawrence, after singing 
at the Paris Opéra, was engaged by the 
Metropolitan Company and made her 
debut as Brtinnhilde in ‘Die Walktre’ 
on Dec. 18, 1935. Mr. King, a native 
of Miami, Fla., has a health institute 
in New York. Miss Lawrence is thirty- 
two and Mr. King, thirty-four. 


NEW YORK MUSIC CLUBS 
HOLD LUNCHEON FIESTA 








Federation Honors Central Americar 
Republics and Republic of 
Panama at Meeting 


Mexican and Central American songs 
were a musical highlight of the Central 
American Fiesta which the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs held on 
March 21 in the Hotel Great Northern, 
with Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, Federa- 
tion president, in charge. The songs 
were sung by Julio Viales, young Nica- 
raguan baritone. Mrs. Carmen Sequeira, 
Central American musician and 
archaeologist, spoke about the music 
and about Central American culture. 

The luncheon forum and fiesta were 
given in honor of the Central Ameri- 
can Republic and the Republic of 
Panama, and messages from high offi- 
cials of those countries were read to 
the guests by Dr. Merle E. Frampton, 
of Columbia University, who was also 
a guest of honor. Among the other 
speakers and guests of honor were Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, former national 
president of the Federation, who wel- 
comed the guests, and William A. Pren- 
dergast, a director of the Pan Ameri- 
can Society. Also listed as honor guests 
were Dr. Luis Fernandez, Minister of 
Costa Rica, Dr. Hector Giron, Consul 
General of Guatemala, and many other 
prominent figures in diplomatic and 
musical circles. 


COLUMBIA OPERA GROUP 
TO TOUR UPSTATE N. Y. 








Will Give Performances in Auburn, 
Buffalo and Binghamton — Guest 
Artists to Appear 


The Columbia Opera Company of 
New York, Armand Bagarozy, general 
director, will play in Buffalo, Auburn 
and Binghamton, N. Y., on tour, open- 
ing on April 25. The itinerary includes 
five performances in three days in Buf- 
falo at the Consistory Auditorium; one 
night at the Emerson Auditorium in 
Auburn, and three performances in two 
days at Kalurah Temple in Binghamton. 
The repertoire to be presented is 
‘Faust’, ‘Carmen’, ‘The Barber of Se- 
ville’, ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Rigoletto’. 

The guest stars who will appear are 
Lanny Ross, tenor, who made his opera 
debut with Mr. Bagarozy in ‘La Bo- 
héme’ in Baltimore last January; Adri- 
ana Caselotti, who sang the voice of 
Snow White in Disney’s picture ‘Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs’; Ethel 
Barrymore Colt, who also made her 
operatic debut with this company, and 
Michael Bartlett, concert, movie and 
opera singer. 

Artists of the Columbia Opera Com- 
pany, Louise Caselotti, Luisa Coronina, 
Alfredo Chigi, Mario Palermo, Lloyd 
Harris, Josepha Chekova, Frank Rich- 
ards, Bernard Poland and Leonard Jack- 
son, have also been engaged to reappear 
in the New York State tour, together 
with the following artists who were first 
introduced to opera audiences by Mr. 
Bagarozy, Eleanor Knapp, Sidney Mor- 
ton and Florence Paula. Edward Lebe- 
gott will conduct. 
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NEW HAVEN HEARS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 





Orchestra Members Appear as Soloists 
—Concerts for Young Folks 
Popular 

New Haven, Conn., April 5.—The 
Boston Symphony provided the fifth 
concert in this series on March 12; Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducted the little Sym- 
phony in C by Mozart, and Debussy and 
Ravel items, together with Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. 

The New Haven Symphony reached 





Hugo Kortschak Harry Berman 


the mid-semester on Feb. 10, with Hugo 
Kortschak and Harry Berman, concert- 
master and first viola respectively, and 
also assistant conductors, appearing as 
soloist in a Mozart Concertante, with 
David Stanley Smith conducting. Other 
than this delightful work, William Wal- 
ton’s ‘Facade’ Suite made the most lively 
impression. In the concert of March 3, 
Mr. Smith presented Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathétique’, Debussy’s ‘Faun’, and 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 99, in E Flat, 
an order of arrangement which proved 
highly successful. The audience was 
well over 2,000. 

Symphony Concerts for Young People 
have been given twice, on February 1 
and March 1, showing a greater vitality 
than ever before, owing to the very 
great success of Harry Berman in ar- 
ranging programs which win the hearts 
of New Haven’s juvenile population. 

H. EARLE JOHNSON 


NEW HAVEN WELCOMES 
VISITORS IN RECITALS 








Frijsh, Lehmann and Melchior Give 
Impressive Programs—Local 
Pianists Are Heard 
New Haven, Conn., March 31.— 
Four superior artists have enlivened our 
musical life within a month. Povla 
Frijsh gave a recital in Sprague Hall 
on Feb, 12, before an audience which 
responded enthusiastically to a program 
of great songs presented with utmost 
sensitivity. A fortnight later, Yves 
Tinayre came before a select group in- 
terested in the early music of the fif- 
teenth to seventeenth centuries. He was 
assisted by the faculty quartet of the 
School of Music in Yale University 
which added Debussy’s Quartet. Mr. 
Tinayre then sang Twentieth Century 

songs. 

The Woolsey Series had Lotte Leh- 
mann and Lauritz Melchior on Feb. 18, 
the former making her third appear- 
ance here, and the latter a tardy first. 
The program of solos and duets marked 
the first concert in the Woolsey Series 
in years to enlist more than one solo 
artist, a strange policy which may be 
corrected, 

Other than these riches we have had 
Ellsworth Grumman in annual piano 
recital, featuring a first performance 
hereabouts of a piano sonata by Hinde- 
mith, and an annual recital by Bruce 
Simonds whose popularity remains un- 


diminished. pes BF, 
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NEW OPERA GROUP 
GIVES POLISH WORK 


Moniuszko’s ‘Straszny Dwéor’ 
Produced by Company Un- 
der Jerzy Bojanowski 


Cuicaco, March 30.—The newly 
formed Polish Opera Society presented 
Moniuszko’s four-act opera ‘ Straszny 
Dwor’, or ‘The Haunted Castle’ in the 
Civic Opera House on March 26. 

The cast included Jerzy Czaplicki, as 
the Miecznick, Master of Kalinow; 
Valerie Glowacki and Loretta Przyby- 
linski as Hanna and Jadwiga, the 
Master’s daughters; Edward Grabinski, 
wooer of the daughters; Milo Luca and 
Ladis Kiepura, brothers, and soldiers of 
the king; Mildred Grey Heller, The 
Czesnikowsa; Karol Kosinski, An Old 
Soldier; Alexander Kulpak, Skoluba; 
Marya Data, Marta; Alfons Lewandow- 
ski, Grzes, and Natalja Drzewicki, a 
Housekeeper. Jerzy Bojanowski con- 
ducted. Assistant conductors were 
Alexander Aster and Adolph Heller ; 
the stage director was Kaszimierz 
Majewski, and Monte Fassnacht was 
technical director. 

The performance, besides being suc- 
cessful artistically and drawing a large 
attendance, was also significant as a step 
towards establishing Polish art in this 
country. Having lost its home in 
Poland, it is now looking to Chicago, 
with its large Polish-American popula- 
tion, as a haven. 

Music Reveals Charm 

That it is a delightful art, and worthy 
of a warm reception was well demon- 
strated. Moniuszko’s music reveals un- 
expected charms on closer acquaintance, 
and the libretto by Jan Checinski is re- 
freshingly quaint. 

Mr. Bojanowski was an able and 
spirited conductor who kept his forces 
in hand and brought out the various 
nuances and subtleties of the score com- 
plementing and intensifying the dra- 
matic action. 

Principals and chorus handled their 
parts with imagination and _ liveliness. 
Ladis Kiepura sang and acted with 
great power, and received an ovation 
after his aria in the third act. He was 
forced to repeat the aria. Valerie 
Glowacki as Hanna, with her fragile 
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Principals in the Cast 
of Moniuszko's Opera, 
"Strazny Dwér', or ‘The 
Haunted Castle’, Are 
(Left to Right), Ladis 
Kiepura, Valerie Glo- 
wacki, Jerzy Czaplicki, 
and Jerzy Bojanowski, 
Conductor 


loveliness, as one of 
the Mieznik’s daugh- 
ters, played and dis- 
played a voice of wide 
range and depth of 
feeling. Jerzy Czap- 
licki, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera, turned 
in another of his dyna- 
mic and _ masterful 
performances as_ the 
Meicznik. . 


STOCK INTRODUCES 
CASELLA SYMPHONY 


Work Written for Jubilee Has 
Premiere—Two Violinists Are 
Soloists with Orchestra 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Alfredo Casella’s 
Symphony No. 3, written for the Chi- 
cago Symphony in honor of its Golden 
Jubilee, was heard for the first time on 
March 27 at the Chicago Symphony’s 
evening concert in Orchestra Hall. 
Frederick Stock conducted. 

It was one of the most appealing of 
the new symphonic works played in Or- 
chestra Hall this season, It had a di- 
rectness that won the listener’s respect. 
In workmanship, the symphony is com- 
pact, but in mood it is full of imagina- 
tive coloring. Although it makes fre- 
quent use of “modern” devices, it uses 
them in a perfectly natural way, and the 
effects, although startling at times, 
never seem ostentatious. 

Soloist at this concert was Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ’cellist, playing the Haydn 
Concerto in D. Complementing its dewy 
ingenuousness, he played it simply, but 
in so masterful a way that its charms 
were projected clearly. As an encore 
he played the Prelude to Bach’s Suite 
in C, 

The concert opened with Bach’s Con- 
certo for string orchestra, No. 3, in G. 
Dr. Stock has supplied an andante mid- 
dle movement for this concerto by ar- 
ranging the slow movement of Bach’s 
A Minor Sonata for violin. Also in- 
cluded on the program was Enesco’s 
‘Romanian’ Rhapsody No. 1. B. 


Weicher Plays Bloch Concerto 
The Chicago Symphony’s concert 
master, John Weicher, was the featured 
soloist for the subscription series, 
March 20 and 21, Dr. Stock conducting. 


Overture, ‘Féte Ferganaise’, Op. 75..Gliére 
Dedicated to the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and written for its Golden 
Jubilee Season. 

(First Performance) 


Dance of the Happy Spirits, from ‘Orfeo’.Gluck 





Concerto for Violin and Orchestra...... Bloch 
Symphony No. 2, E Minor.......... Borowski 
‘Alborada Del Gracioso’................. Ravel 


Mr. Weicher’s playing was of un- 
usual distinction, although the Bloch 
Concerto seemed an unwieldy vehicle 
for the polished artistry expended on it. 
It had little natural warmth in exposi- 
tion and its mountainous technical dif- 


Chicago 
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ficulties could not counteract the im- 
pression of vagueness and apparent lack 


of continuity. The skillfulness of Mr. 
Weicher’s playing and the masterfulness 
with which he treaded the mazes of the 
score were some compensation for the 
work’s general lack of interest. 

The opening Gliére Overture draws 
largely on the folk tunes of southwest- 
ern Asiatic Russia, lusty and with full- 
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SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
VISITING ORCHESTRA 


Indianapolis Symphony Plays 
Music by Debussy, Glinka, 
Sibelius and McDonald 
Cuicaco, April 2—The Indianapolis 
Symphony and Fabien Sevitzky, its con- 
ductor, appeared in Orchestra Hall on 
March 17, presenting a concert that 
caused the admiration already felt by 
Chicagoans for the orchestra since its 
last visit here to deepen greatly. The 
orchestra plays with a suavity and 
surety that one associates with a much 
older organization. As its conductor, 
Mr. Sevitzky makes no concession to 
the youth of the orchestra. On the con- 
trary, he makes the most rigid demands 
of it; but he makes them with an air 
of complete confidence that they will be 
fulfilled. Every member of this group 
apparently has been carefully selected, 
and has proven his ability to fill ade- 
quately a place in the scheme required 
for a fine orchestra. Under a man of 
Mr. Sevitzky’s dynamic character, it is 
only natural that an ensemble of this 
kind would produce excellent results. 
That it does was attested by the en- 
thusiastic cheering and applause with 
which it was received on this occasion. 
McDonald Poems Please 


The program consisted of Glinka’s 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ Overture, Harl 
McDonald’s ‘Poems on Aramaic 
Themes’, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, and Si- 
belius’s Symphony No. 2—a selection in 
which the many and varied virtues of 
the orchestra could be well displayed. 
In the quietly reflective ‘Poems on Ara- 
maic Themes’, there were opportunities 
to enjoy the tonal purity of the or- 
chestra, and to sense the firm influence 
of its conductor. In ‘La Mer’, with its 
eccentric rhythms and diversified moods, 





bodied vigor that could be enjoyed with- 
out restraint. 

Borowski’s beautiful Symphony in EF 
Minor, No. 2, found the orchestra in 
top form. All four movements seem 
penned by a master musical architect, 
logical in all developments with an ebb 
and flow deeply satisfying. Dr. Borow 
ski must have been greatly pleased at 
the cordial homage paid the orchestra 
and himself at its finish. The concert 
closed with a stirring reading of Ravel's 
‘Alborada del Gracioso’. 

Another important member of the 
chestra, Robert Quick, first violin, ap- 
peared as soloist at the afternoon con- 
cert on March 26, Dr. Stock conduct- 


ing. 
‘Wallenstein’s Camp’, from ‘Wallenstein, 
GI Be eh ccecvestiecedsedesgetesewess cs d’Indy 


Symphony No. 3, F Sharp Minor....Sowerby 
Concerto for Violin, No. 6, E Flat (K. 268), 


Finale from Act III, ‘Siegfried’... Wagner-Stock 

Mr. Quick played the Mozart Con- 
certo with innate respect for its classic 
style, a warm, pure tone of entrancing 
loveliness which was never too much 
nor too little but seemed in proper pro- 
portion to obtain the most satisfactory 
balance. 

A second hearing of Sowerby’s dedi- 
catory symphony emphasized its sub- 
stantial musical worth. It will undoubt- 
edly occupy an honored place in the 
permanent repertoire of the orchestra 
as its many excellent qualities give it an 
aliveness that cannot be forgotten. The 
concert began with a splendid interpre- 
tation of ‘Wallenstein’s Camp’, and fin- 
ished with Dr. Stock’s concert arrange- 
ment of the Finale from Act III of 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’. Q. 


Teaeaaeenennentite 


Mr. Sevitzky maintained a bold, clear 
line. After the intermission, the or- 
chestra was allowed to unleash all the 
pent-up power, which had been re- 
strained during most of the first half of 
the program, with a passionate and 
sweeping performance of the Sibelius 
Symphony. So moved was the audience 
that they would not stop applauding 
until an encore was given, two Hun- 
garian dances by Brahms. 

This concert was under the direction 
of Bertha Ott. B. 


DANCE CREATIONS GIVEN 
BY PAGE-STONE BALLET 








‘Mosaic’, to Music by Mozart, and 
‘Chopin in Our Time’ Seen— 
Caricature Performed 

Cuicaco, April 5—The Page-Stone 
Ballet, with Ruth Page, Bentley Stone, 
Betsy Ross and Albia Kaven as soloists, 
appeared for the first time this season 
on March 30 in the Goodman Theater. 
The new ballets presented were ‘Mo- 
saic’ and ‘Chopin in Our Time.’ The 
former, to music by Mozart, choreo- 
graphy by Bentley Stone, and costumes 
by Walter Camryn, follows the con- 
ventional classical ballet style. It was 
delightfully danced by the corps de bal- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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style. It was in the Franck Sonata that 
the violinist was at her best on this occa- 
sion. She played this music with a warmth 
and expressiveness of tone and an emotional 
intensity which bespoke a personal affinity 
for its spirit. It is music in which subtlety 
and delicacy count for much, and Miss 
Lauritano played it not only with technical 
fluency but with charm of detail and 
manner. 

In the Tchaikovsky Concerto she did not 
do justice to herself, for she was pushing 
her tone beyond its natural proportions and 
in general playing in a manner which did 
not seem natural to her. Brilliance there 
was, and dash, but the quality of the tone 
and the accuracy of intonation betrayed a 
strain. The shorter pieces of the last por- 
tion of the program found ber more in the 
vein. Both of the Grunes arrangements 
preserve the wit of the originals, and Miss 
Lauritano gave them their first perform- 
ance as violin pieces on this occasion. The 
audience was cordial. Mr. Balsam’s ac- 
companiments were a bit uneven, but in the 
Franck he was an able collaborator. R. 


Ariana Bronstein, Violinist 
Gregory Ashman, pianist; Assisting 
String Ensemble, Robert Hufstader, con- 
ductor; Town Hall, March 21, evening: 


EE CEC buss bwipbe cues oedeeedees en Purcell 
Ci dern ys ees4e') oe 4acenennsa< Veracini-Corti 
Ss 53504906003 v00senenteestheoegeeten Fiocco 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor............ Bruch 
OS ere Chopin- Milstein 
EE EEE 5.5 bas ccencctwashe Falla-Kreisler 
‘La Fontaine d’Arethuse’....... Szymanowsky 
ES Stravinsky -Dushkin 
Polonaise Brilliante................ Wieniawski 


Miss Bronstein, a young artist of fifteen, 
going on sixteen, offered a program cal- 
culated to display her abilities to their best 
advantage, and with the added and wel- 
come flavor of novelty, for in the three 
opening works she was assisted by a well- 
schooled string ensemble, ably conducted by 
Robert Hufstader. The Purcell, Veracini- 
Corti and Fiocco works were arranged by 
Humbert Traversi for strings. 

The violinist, who has a a shy and win- 
ning deportment upon the concert stage, 
revealed many attributes. She is the pos- 
sessor of a large, singing tone and plays 
with a naturally fine sense of style. 
Though there were occasional deviations 
from pitch, she has the necessary technical 
facility and with added experience can con- 
centrate upon the interpretative aspects of 
her art to a greater extent. In the slow 
movements of the Purcell Sonata and in 
the Veracini-Corti Largo, she played with 
a broad, full tone, eminently pleasant to 
hear, and in general was more at her ease 
in movements calling for deliberate tempi. 
Miss Bronstein is very young and her 
future, judging by the reasonably high 
standard in performance which she dis- 
played at this recital, is bright with 
promise. 


Joan Moore and Harold Triggs, 
Duo-Pianists (Debut) 
Town Hall, March 23, evening : 


ES Di tine ha, Sestwaobneh beta Bach- Maier 
Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor..Bach-Bauer 


Serenade, No. (‘Haffner’): Minuetto, 
Romance, Scherza, Rondo....... Mozart-Saar 
Variations on a theme by Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns 


Notturno and Tarantella from the Neapolitan 
Rhapsody ‘Piedigrotta’..Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
‘Surrealist Afterludes’.......... Harold Triggs 
Danse Brasilienne.............0.ececee- Milhaud 

Another two-piano team was added to 
the steadily growing list of this popular 
concert genre when Joan Moore and Har- 
old Triggs made their New York bow as 
duo-pianists at this recital. For Miss 
Moore it was a local debut; she arrived 
in this country only recently from England. 
Mr. Triggs, however, is well known here 
both as a solo pianist and as a duo-pianist 
with Vera Brodsky. 

The program had been chosen with an 
excellent sense of the balance and contrast 
and it served admirably to display the tech- 
nical finish and address of the two pianists. 
If there had been any doubts as to the 
fluency of the pianists’ ensemble playing 
and codrdination in matters of phrase and 
dynamics they must soon have disappeared, 
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Ariana Bronstein Jeanne Behrend 


for Miss Moore and Mr. Triggs played 
with individuality of spirit yet at the same 
time with a blend of tone and a rhythmic 
accuracy which bespoke a mastery of the 
technical problems of two-piano playing. 
Mozart’s overtures are called upon fre- 
quently by duo-pianists, and occasionally 
one of the sonatas for two pianos, but the 
‘Haffner’ Serenade, four movements of 





Jas. Abresch 
Harold Triggs and Joan Moore, Duo-Pianists, 
Who Made Their Debut 


which were heard on this occasion, was a 
refreshing change. The pianists were at 
their best in its delicately fashioned meas- 
ures. The Castelnuovo-Tedesco music had 
its first New York performance in a two- 
piano version, and Mr. Trigg’s own amus- 
ing ‘Surrealist Afterludes’ proved as effec- 
tive in their new two-piano form as they 
were in the version for piano solo, The audi- 
ence welcomed the pianists most heartily. 


Jeanne Behrend, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 24, evening: 


Sonata.........seeeess000ee-Alexander Reinagle 
a Se ee Beethoven 
iis sakalh oes vakaceskseidarcdauresesee Griffes 
EE, SN «4 o'005dn00ho2¥0%cveenues Scalero 
Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 3...........0. Brahms 
‘La Puerta del Vino’; ‘Feux d’artifice’, 
Debussy 
TEE TE ELECT: Poulenc 
co Re ree Gershwin 
AS BED ee cao pve anh abat van dnek Sate Behrend 
Nocturne, Op. 51, No. 3..............Sibelius 
Prelude, Op. 32, No. 8.......... Rachmaninoff 
Three Brazilian Folk Songs....... Villa-Lobos 


Miss Behrend is a very sensitive, skilled 
and imaginative pianist, and the program 
which she had chosen for this recital bore 
evidence of an intelligence lamentably lack- 
ing in the choice of the run-of-the-mill 
works which most pianists offer each sea- 
son. The Reinagle Sonata, which was 
composed in the United States about 1800 
and which is in manuscript in the Library 
of Congress, is a thoroughly charming piece 
of music, highly eclectic but melodically 
fresh and well fashioned. Perhaps the 
background of the composer would explain 
the somewhat scattered nature of this 
music: he was born in England of Austrian 
parents and came to America to spend the 
latter years of his life. Echoes of Scarlatti 
and of Haydn were clear in the Sonata. It 
was played with exquisite lightness and 
clarity by Miss Behrend. 

Her conception of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 90, was a thoroughly original one, full 
of feminine delicacy and deft touches of 
detail. One could have wished for a 
sturdier proclamation of certain passages 
in the first movement and for a slower, 
more expressive performance of the sec- 
ond, but Miss Behrend’s playing was al- 
ways full of meaning. She played the 


Ray Lev Helen Teschner Tas 


rather forbidding Griffes Sonata con amore. 
The Scalero preludes are in canonie form 
and Miss Behrend had picked a Brahms 
Intermezzo in the same form to follow 
them. In the Debussy works she proved 
a skilled colorist and her own Scherzo was 
effective. The audience was enthusiastic. 


Ray Lev, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 24, evening: 


Two Ancient Dances for Lute; Siciliana 
(Composer unknown); Gagliarda (Vin- 
EE SNS gos van ncvessee Arr. by Respighi 

‘Davidsbiindlertanze’, Op. 6......... Schumann 

CRIIGIIS G 5 0-53 cae 46h is Ga6ee bacanse Bach- Busoni 

Nocturne in B, Op. 62, No. 1; Mazurka in 
F Minor, Op. 68, No. 4; Mazurka in A 
Flat, Op. 50, No. 2; Fantaisie in F Minor, 
Sh. AP - acgrvscctcnndcecarehenthantaneen Chopin 

Prelude in C, Op. 12, No. 7; Vision Fugi- 
tive, Op. 22, No. 16; Gavotte in G Minor, 


SS ap = Se eae Prokofie ft 
Concert Etude in E, Op. 28; Capriccio, 
OE Ig RRR a Dohnanyi 


An audience that filled Carnegie Hall 
attended Miss Lev’s recital and early in the 
evening the SRO sign was hung in the 
lobby. It was an audience as large in 
its enthusiasms as in its size. The pianist 
began her program with the two dances for 
lute arranged by Resphighi and which she 
played with an appreciative ear for their 
modest scale of dynamics. 

The ‘Davidsbiindlertanze’, which have 
not appeared so often upon pianist’s pro- 
grams this year as to become stale, were 
welcome, though it is questionable if they 
are to be performed in so large a hall as 
this. Something of their intimacy is lost 
thereby and Miss Lev, to compensate for 
the size of the auditorium, was at times 
inclined to increase her tone to a size 
beyond that which the work warrants. 
Generally she was heard to better advan- 
tage in the quieter sections, those requir- 
ing a light and delicate touch, as in the 
second, fifth, twelfth, fifteenth and final 
movements. At times, in climatic pass- 
ages, Miss Lev’s playing became turbid 
and hurried. The Busoni arrangement of 
Bach’s Chaconne was performed eloquently 
and with ample power. Whether the tran- 
scription happens to be to one’s liking or 
not, Miss Lev’s performance was one that 
ably realized the sweep and great line of 
the work. W. 


Helen Teschner Tas, Violinist 
Ernst Victor Wolff, at the harpsichord 
and piano. Town Hall, March 25, evening: 


Sonata in E Minor; Partita No. 2 in D Minor 


a ae ee Bach 
en Me sci cantbawbedvoweedeae Hindemith 
Suite on themes of Pergolesi....... Stravinsky 
yO eee Dohnanyi 


A glance at the program which Helen 
Teschner Tas had chosen for this recital 
would attest to her taste and standards of 
musicianship, and her performances were 
imbued with the same integrity and musi- 
cal understanding. There was no conces- 
sion to the gallery (but since the gallery 
is usually peopled with the most musical 
people one might better write “to the low- 
brows in all parts of the hall”) in this 
program, but there was nothing on it 
which did not offer substantial interest of 
one sort or another to the listener. 

The Bach sonata was performed with 
harpsichord, Mr. Wolff having “realized” 
the figure bass. It was a pleasure to hear 
this music played in the medium for which 
it was designed and played with the clear- 
cut outlines and _ stylistic intelligence 
which Miss Tas and Mr. Wolff brought to 
it. The taxing D Minor Partita found the 
violinist in excellent form, and apart from 
One or two unimportant technical slips, it 
was performed with vitality and accuracy. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THOMPSON STONE 
CONDUCTS ‘ELIJAH’ 


Handel and Haydn Society Gives 
Mendelssohn Oratorio for 
First Time in Five Years 


Boston, March 30.—Under the au- 
spices of the Benevolent Fraternity ot 





Unitarian Churches, the Handel and 
Haydn Society, conducted by Dr. 
Thompson Stone, presented Mendel- 


ssohn’s ‘Elijah’ in Symphony Hall on 
March 23. The soloists were Emma 
Beldan and Harriet Eden, sopranos; 
Gertrude Berggren, contralto; Donald 
Dame, tenor, and Walter Kidder, bass. 
A symphony orchestra, of which Frank 
Macdonald is concert master, supplied 
the instrumental support and William 
B. Burbank was again in his ac- 
customed place at the organ. 

Upon Mr. Kidder fell the most im- 
portant characterization, and it was 
evident that he had studied the part 
carefully and well. He gave the prophet 
a human quality that was especially ap- 
pealing, and when the dramtic element 
came uppermost, he rose to the occasion 
with restrained intensity. The listener 
felt at all times that Mr. Kidder was 
master of himself. 

Miss Beldan disclosed a voice of 
promise. It is of good quality, wide 
range and used with discretion. Some 
mannerisms detracted from her per- 
formance upon this occasion, such as 
beating time with her music, for in- 
stance, a distracting procedure to the 
listener who enjoyed watching the 
singer as well as hearing her, but Miss 
Beldan has no faults which may not 
easily be overcome. Her performance 
of the widow’s aria was a model. Ina 
smaller way, Miss Eden also made the 
most of her opportunity to disclose a 
lyric voice of pleasant quality. Her 
method of tone production however, did 
not allow her to realize all the pos- 
sibilities of even her small part. 

Miss Berggren and Mr. Dame 
proved themselves dependable singers, 
and while of the two, Miss Berggren’s 
was the voice better adapted to oratorio, 
Mr. Dame was able to summon a tone 
of sufficient strength to carry well, even 
in competition with the chorus. 

Dr. Stone’s demands were not too ex- 
acting. With good effect he could have 
asked for greater finesse from his sing- 
ers, especially in the choruses by the 
Priests of Baal, and the chorus by the 
people in “Thanks be to God’, yet one 
heard superlatively beautiful singing in 
‘Lift Thine Eyes’ and well blended au- 
thority in the final chorus, ‘And then 
shall your light break forth’. In retro- 
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spect, it was a performance which re- 
flected credit upon conductor, chorus 
and soloists. 

In the Boston Public Library a pro- 
gram which included several works by 
Paul Hastings Allen, Boston composer, 
has been given by Einar Hansen, a first 
violin of the Boston Symphony, Elinor 
Benedict, ‘cellist and Frances Perry 
Cowen, soprano. Mr. Allen served as 
accompanist for the group. 

The first public appearance of the 
Klemetti String Quartet took place at 
Fox Studios, before a very enthusiastic 
audience. This quartet is composed of 
members of the Women’s Symphony, 
with Ruth Clemens and Elizabeth Wil- 
cox playing violin, Olga Bayrack, viola 
and Esther Pierce, ’cello. The program 
comprised the Beethoven Quartet, Op. 
18, No. 1, two movements of the De- 
bussy Quartet, Op. 10 and the Granville 
Bantock suite ‘In a Chinese Mirror’. 
These young women played with an as- 
surance and finish which augurs well 
for the future of the quartet. 


- NOVELTIES APPEAR ON SYMPHONY LISTS 





Koussevitzky Transcription of 
Bach Played—Liszt’s ‘Faust’ 
Symphony Performed 


Boston, March 30.—The appearance 
of Nathan Milstein, violinist, as soloist 
at the nineteenth pair of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony, lent distinction 
to the following program conducted by 
Richard Burgin: 

Prelude and Fugue in C (No. 17)— 

Bach- Koussevitzky 
(First performances) 


Symphony in B Flat, Op. 20........ Chausson 
Concerto in D for violin and orchestra; 
Suite from ‘Petruchka’........... Stravinsky 


The transcription was made during 
the Summer of 1936 in Val-Mont, Swit- 
zerland. It has proved one of the most 
interesting of all the major transcrip- 
tions of Bach to date. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has given the oboe considerable promi- 
nence, thus creating the impression of 
the reedy quality of the so-called “Ba- 
roque” organs of Bach’s era. It is possi- 
ble that having done such an excellent 
bit of work, Dr. Koussevitzky may find 
it practical to soften the outlines of his 
transcription by giving the clarinet a 
few more and the oboe a few less meas- 
ures of prominence. The experiment 
would be worth trying. As the scoring 
now stands, one finds the insistence of 


the oboe somewhat monotonous, yet the 
work is so cleverly contrived we are 
almost persuaded that an _ orchestral 
transcription of Bach can be success- 
fully accomplished. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has at least pointed the way. At the 
conclusion of the performance, he took 
a bow from his place in the balcony in 
response to a real ovation from the 
audience, 

In building a program, Mr. Burgin 
invariably searches the shelves for 
works not too often heard at these con- 
certs. Upon this occasion he discovered 
the charming Chausson opus. It is re- 
warding to the listener, suave, polished 
and sound in construction, reflecting 
rather naturally, the mystical influence 
of the composer’s beloved master, 
ranck, yet never becoming inarticulate. 
Mr. Burgin and the orchestra well de- 
serve the approbation received from the 
audience. 

Milstein Wins Ovation 

The appearance of Mr. Milstein was 
the real event of the program. It was 
pleasant, therefore, to find that he has 
acquired additional poise and a more 
complete control of dynamics than had 
been evident upon previous occasions. 
His tone has ripened and even the sud- 
den misfortune of a broken string dur- 
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ing the final movement of the Concert; 
failed to disturb him; he merely ex- 
changed violins with Mr. Theodorowic, 
(concert master when Mr. Burgin con 
ducts), and completed the difficul 
movement with a brilliance that was 
doubtless the despair of many a violinist 
in the audience. Mr. Milstein, needless 
to report, won a thunderous ovation. 
The program closed with a joyous per- 
formance of the ‘Petruchka’ Suite. 

Dr. Koussevitzky resumed guidance 
of the orchestra for the twentieth pai; 
of programs: 

Symphony in G Minor (K. 550)........Moz 

Fi ee HD ono Staddndeeiiewcss Liszt 

Tenor solo: John Priebe 


Male Chorus: The Harvard Glee Club 
(G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor) 


This was a program to tax both con- 
ductor and listener. Dr. Koussevitzky 
set himself a difficult task when he 
placed the Mozart G Minor in juxtapo- 
sition to the Liszt ‘Faust’ Symphony, 
It would seem that no pair of works 
could present a much greater contrast 
or demand more by way of interpreta- 
tion. It was reassuring to find the con- 
ductor content to allow the Salzburg 
genius free expression, and the refine- 
ments of the symphony have seldom 
been better set forth by this orchestra. 

Dr. Koussevitzky lost no opportunity, 
throughout the Liszt work, to bring 
forward its many good points as well as 
to minimize its poor ones. The chorus, 
well trained by Mr. Woodworth, sang 
with commendable freedom of inter 
pretation and produced an admirable 
tone quality. Mr. Priebe gave vitality 
to the solo portion of the work and the 
entire production won warm and pro- 
longed applause from the audience. 





PRIZE FOR COMPOSITION 
WON BY RADIE BRITAIN 





Boston Women’s Symphony Awards 
First Place to Chicagoan for 
Her Work, ‘Light’ 

Boston, March 28.—The Boston 
Women’s Symphony Society announced 
that Radie Britain of Chicago has won 
the National Prize 
Competition for 


Women Compos- 
ers, sponsored by 
the society. The 


winning work, en- 
tled ‘Light’, will be 
given its first per- 
formance in Bos- 
ton by the Wo- 
men’s Symphony at 
its final concert of 
the season on 
May 25. Alexander 


Radie Britain Thiede will con- 
duct. 
Honorable mention was given to 


Florence DuPage of Forest Hills, L. |. 
for her composition entitled ‘The Pond’ 
and to Estelle Cover, South Bend, Ind., 
for a work entitled ‘The Mississipp! 
River’. 

Miss Britain was born in Amarillo, 
Tex. She graduated from Clarendon 
College with honors at the age of four- 
teen. Entering the American Conserva- 
tory of Music in Chicago, she received 
her Mus. B. when she was seventeen. 
She returned to Texas and taught i 
Clarendon College for four years, after- 
wards going to Europe for further 
study with Dupré in Paris and Noelte 
in Germany. Miss Britain is now living 
in Chicago, where she divides her time 
between teaching and composing. 





Gorodnitzki to Play in Havana 
Arrangements were closed recently 
by WGN Concerts for Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki to give two concerts in Havana. 
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4 greater richness of tone color and power 
would have been welcome, but the musical 
essentials were always present. Mr. Wolff 
was an able collaborator in the Hindemith 
sonata, and both artists succeeded in mak- 
ing this acerbitous and highly intellectual- 
ized music sound logical if not exactly sen- 
suously overwhelming. The witty Stra- 
yinsky suite and Dohnanyi’s brilliant if 
rather commonplace ‘Ruralia Hungarica’ 
brought the evening to a close. The audi- 
ence was cordial throughout. R. 


Edna Bockstein, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, March 26, evening: 


ee Me es 2. ey a caaeennes Mateo Albeniz 


Aria in D Minor; Fughetto in B Flat 
Padre Rafael Angles 


ce, BOP, ccsoccevceresnes Beethoven 
EE ciedbs aeews'0e<+e6 0s 40 hoy % Isaac Albeniz 
i i ns rece erste siecseekues Scriabin 
i i Ce 6 6. cceeenscokeavevscens Bloch 
I. CI, Bi i cvs vasshurseveesne Prokofieff 
TAGREA? ccc ccc ccccccescscccceees Liapounoft 


This was Miss Bockstein’s Town Hall 
debut, and she had selected a program 
which had the charm of novelty without 
sacrificing musical quality. Instead of the 
usual allotment of Bach or Scarlatti the 
pianist offered some charming Eighteenth 
Century Spanish pieces, and along with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, which 
has not been overplayed of late, she 
brought Scriabin’s Fifth Sonata, one of the 
most florid and effective of the composer’s 
unique works in this form. 

It was in the Scriabin work that Miss 
Bockstein achieved the most persuasive 
and colorful playing of the recital. The 
sometimes recondite moods of the sonata 
were captured by the pianist and technical 
brilliance was kept subservient to the emo- 
tional drive of the work. Had she played 
this first and then proceeded to the Bee- 
thoven sonata, her performance of the latter 
work would doubtiess have been less nerv- 
ous, rigid and tonally harsh. The three 
Bloch poems, entitled ‘Waves’, ‘Chanty’ 
and ‘At Sea’, were well done and the bit- 
ing ‘Sarcasms’ of Prokofieff stood out in 
vivid contrast to Liapounoff’s still exciting 
‘Lesghinka’, which belongs to the salon era 
of piano composition. Miss Bockstein was 
cordially received by the audience. B. 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 26, evening: 


Burlesca in G Minor, Bourrée in B Minor 
Scarlatti 
Chorale-Prelude, ‘I call on Thee, Creator’— 
Bach- Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor....Bach-Liszt 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue....César Franck 


First ‘Spanish Dance’ from ‘La Vida 
EE, ss cadences dnesetaes ss o% Falla-Schmitz 
‘El Puerto’, from ‘Iberia’..........++. Albeniz 
ge eee Joaquin Nin 
Toccata and Rigaudon, from ‘The Tomb 
EE alld oe 5 a649agns bau eenes Ravel 


Preludes: ‘La puerto del vino’; ‘La _ter- 
rasse des audiences du clair de_ lune’; 
‘Ce qu’a vu le vent d’ouest’; ‘La ca- 
thédrale engloutie’ and ‘Feux d’artifices’; 
Te he eee Debussy 


At this, his first New York recital in ten 
years, Mr. Schmitz offered a program that 
demonstrated anew his special musical af- 
finities, his playing of which set forth the 
salient characteristics of his art in bold re- 
lief. His digital fluency was unfailingly 
equal to the demands for great speed fre- 
quently made upon it by his driving vital- 
ity, while in all his more energetic playing 
there was a persistent white brilliance that 
would have been still more effective had it 
been more enkindling. 

_ The pianist’s crisply articulated per- 
formance of the Bach A Minor Fugue in 
the Liszt transcription was a logical de- 
velopment of his untraditionally staccato 
treatment of the subject, while Bach play- 
ing that was more satisfying in conception 
and more ingratiating tonally was that ac- 
corded the chorale-prelude transcribed by 
Busoni. The César Franck Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fugue was played with a keen 
realization and impressive projection of the 
large architectural design of the work, and 
indeed Mr. Schmitz’s interpretations 
throughout were marked by a governing 
consciousness of structure in its larger as- 
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Edna Bockstein E. Robert Schmitz 


pects. The main part of the Franck pre- 
lude was subjectively read and sensitively 
molded and there was a return to the 
same approach later in the fugue after a 
more cerebral attitude had taken control 
of the latter part of the prelude and the 
chorale, 

The Spanish numbers were dashed off 
with noteworthy technical facility and with 
an impetuous drive if with little character- 
istic color or subtlety of imagination. The 
French pianist was preeminently in his 
element, however, in the Toccata and Ri- 
gaudon from Ravel’s ‘Tomb of Couperin’ 
Suite and Debussy’s ‘La puerto del vino’, 
Dance in E and ‘Feux d’artifices’, the lat- 
ter an old war-horse of his. The mood of 
the ‘Terrasse des audiences’ eluded him, 
as did that of ‘The Engulfed Cathedral’, 
whereas Ravel’s added ‘Pavane on the 
Death of an Infanta’ was invested with a 
spiritual beauty that set it apart with the 
first Bach-Busoni chorale-prelude for lofti- 
ness of conception. And in such composi- 
tions as these a tonal glamor was achieved 
of which one could have asked more con- 
sistent employment. The large audience 
demanded a series of extras at the end. 


in 


Martha Daughn-Locker, Soprano 
Fritz Kitzinger, accompanist. Town 
Hall, March 27, evening: 
‘Over Hill, Over Dale’...............000:: Cook 
yg SR es Handel 


‘Amor Dormiglioni’ .............. ....Strozzi 
‘Das Verlassene Magdlein’, ‘Mausfallensprich- 


Se RE hans ski is sg ch boobs eta Re Wolf 
, ar bebe ab ienabesudecuees Trunk 
*‘Madchenleid’ ..............++..+++.-schOnberg 
‘Hat Dich Die Liebe Beriihrt’............Marx 
‘Depuis le Jour’ from ‘Louise’.....Charpentier 
‘Adjuro Vos, Fillae Jerusalem’........ Pizzetti 
ES. pen deed ea eevee edits: sacks eubws a Szulc 
‘Edelweiss’, ‘Promenade 4 Mule’....Fourdrain 
‘Take, Oh! Take Those Lips Away’.. Warlock 
SR SE 6 WE ORET ocd ceiccivacseves Edwards 
SET Si ceases Cave ese nenesine ven Williams 
‘Two Old Crows’. ... Gruenberg 


‘The Call of the Wild’......McFeeters-Locker 

Miss Locker, who has appeared exten- 
sively in musical revues and light opera, 
gave her first New York recital upon this 
occasion and was welcomed by a cordial 
audience of moderate size. In much of 
what she sang she revealed interpretative 
insight, and at its best her voice was free 
from the hard, edgy quality that was ap- 
parent at the opening work upon her pro- 
gram and the long-breathed phrases of 
Handel’s ‘Care Selve’. Often her singing 
was true to pitch, flexible, and when the 
half-voice was employed, pleasant in qual- 
ity. But a manner of production that was 
too often varied marred the group of 
Lieder, with the exception of ‘Das Ver- 
lassene Magdelein’ and Trunk’s ‘Regen’, 
both of which were very commendably 
sung. The audience demanded a repetition 
of Wolf's ‘Mausfallenspriichlein’. Mr. 
Kitzinger was an admirable accompanist 
and Miss Daughn-Locker shared the warm 
applause with him. W. 


William Masselos, Pianist 
Town Tall, March 28, evening: 


Ee erry Cc P. EB. Bach 
Two Preludes and Fugues, in G Minor and 
G, from ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord’, 
Book 2; Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue— 

. S. Bach 

Sonata in E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3....Beethoven 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, Books 


B. BRE 2g ceccceccvccsrcesservccecens Brahms 
Partita: Prelude, Intermezzo, Pastoral, 
BUNS: 5 a0dd6usesddatenwenvtes Johan Franco 


Two Etudes, ‘Pour les agréments’ and 
‘Pour les octaves’: ‘Danseuses de Del- 
phes’; ‘La soirée dans Grenade’....Debussy 

Three Etudes, C Minor, Op. 25, G Flat, 
Op. 10, and G Flat, Op. 25; Ballade in 
PY NEY 063-7 Ktdshe Wea ces<es + idewt Chopin 


A refreshing young talent with virtues 
that promise uncommonly interesting de- 


Alexander Borovsky 


Martha Daughn-Locker 


velopment and defects that would seem 
readily amenable to correction by the logi- 
cal processes of longer studying, longer 
playing and longer living, was introduced 
at the debut recital of William Masselos, a 
twenty-one-year-old New York boy. There 
was a quickening response to the music 
taken in hand that amounted to an exuber- 
ance of contagious effect, and even in the 
compositions that are still relatively alien 
to him he communicated a sheer joy in 
playing that was both gratifying and stimu- 
lating to the listener. 

The impetuosity of youth was a 
vitalizing element in the smoothly played 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue by Bach 
and in the Paganini-Brahms Variations, 
presented in their entirety. It would be 
a misstatement to say that the young 
pianist’s technique is fully adequate as yet 
to cope with all the exacting demands 
made by this formidable work of Brahms 
or that the musical essence of many of the 
variations was more than _ superficially 
touched upon, but there was sensitive nu- 
ancing and, back of all, a fundamental vir- 
tuosic flair for bravura effects. As yet the 
slightly built player has not a tone of 
great volume or opulence at his command, 
but he does possess an instinctive sense of 
effective shading. 

The Beethoven Sonata was played with 
enthusiasm, though without sufficient com- 
prehension of the inner spirit of the music 
of the main movements to make the per- 
formance as a whole a convincing one, 
while Debussy’s ‘Danseuses de Delphes’ 
and ‘Soirée dans Grenade’ both proved to 
be outside the recitalist’s ken at this time. 
The two Debussy etudes, on the other 
hand, were negotiated with clarity and 
brilliance, 

The Johan Franco Partita received its 
first performance on this occasion and 
would seem to have been presented in the 
most favorable light possible. The four 
movements are smoothly written in the 
latter-day manner and are marked by mu- 
sical ideas that are pleasing and readily 
assimilable while of no especially profound 
import, At every opportunity throughout 
the evening and at the end of it a deeply 
interested audience accorded the pianist 
enthusiastic applause. 


Alexander Borovsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 28, evening: 


Fantasy and Fugue in A Minor; Three 
Preludes and Fugues from ‘The Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord’: F Major, Vol. 2; B Flat 
Minor, Vol. 1; C Sharp Major, Vol. 1; 
‘English’ Suite in G Minor; Chromatic Fan- 
COSY OME PURI... cc cesccccreccsccceseocs Bach 

Sonata in D Minor, Op. 14, No. 2..Prokofieff 

Poem, Op. 69, No. 2; Poem, Op. 32, No. 1; 
Etude ‘Pathétique’, Op. 8, No. 12..Scriabin 

‘Sonnetto del Petrarca’, ‘Carnaval de Peszt’ 

Liszt 

Mr. Borovsky returned to the United 
States for his first appearance in recital 
since 1931 upon this occasion and was wel- 
comed by an audience that almost filled the 
hall and received his performances with 
the deep respect and attention they de- 
served. 

The pianist at once revealed his phenom- 
enal technique in the Fantasy and Fugue 
in A Minor, the first of the large block of 
Bach works which occupied the entire first 
half of his program. It was taken at an 
incredible speed, too much so for the good 
of the structure, but the exciting qualities 
of the performance were not to be dis- 
missed. Moving into the Three Preludes 
and Fugues from ‘The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord’, Mr. Borovsky amply justified 
his reputation as an interpreter of Bach 
by well-considered and lucid readings. 
Not all of the color was applied that might 
have been, however, and occasionally his 


25 


scale of dynamics was too modest. The 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue was played 
with power and skill, but the most delight- 
ful of his interpretations was that given 
the ‘English’ Suite. The Sarabande was 
outstanding. Reticent, yet with-every note 
clearly and cleanly articulated, it was 
shaped beneath his fingers to a stately and 
lovely movement, speaking Bach's inef- 
fable language. The Gavotte, though given 
a sprightly performance, had not quite the 
lilting delicacy of touch that it can possess, 
and Mr. Borovsky failed to point up the 
several little touches of delightful disso- 
nance that add so much to its character, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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JACKSON ORGANIZES CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


The Newly-Organized Jackson, Tenn., 
Week Over Station WTJS in a Broadcast. 


Civic Music Association Inaugurates Its First Membership 


In the Studio Are (Left to Right), Mrs. J. T. 


McClaran, Campaign Chairman; Harriet Holland, J. M. Cecil, President of the Association; 
Nancy Bond, Secretary; E. J. Hornick and D. L. Cornetet, Both of Civic Concert Service 


Jackson, TENN., April 5.—The Jack- 
son Civic Music Association recently 
inaugurated its first membership week 
over Station WTJS with a fifteen-min- 
ute broadcast and in the evening held 
an official dinner attended by leaders in 
community life. D. L. Cornetet, as- 
sistant manager of Civic Concert Serv- 
ice, was the principal speaker. Mrs. J. 
T. McClaran was campaign chairman. 
Nancy Bond is secretary of the associa- 
tion and J. M. Cecil, president. The 
membership week was directed by E. J. 
Hornick, CCS representative. On Sat- 
urday evening, after the final count of 
members was made, the talent commit- 
tee met and selected the following 
course for next season: Donald Dick- 


son, Leo Smit and Jean Dickefson. 





Horace Britt Has Active Season 


Horace Britt, ’cellist and member of 
the Barrére-Britt Concertino, this 
season made his yearly tour with the 
ensemble, fulfilled solo engagements, 
and is teaching ’cello and chamber mu- 
sic at the Longy School of Music at 
Cambridge, Mass., as well as privately 
in New York. This Summer he will 
again be conductor of the Inter School 
Orchestra and director of chamber mu- 
sic at the French School of Middlebury 
College at Middlebury, Vt., and will be 
available for instruction in ‘cello and 
chamber music from July 1 to Aug. 15. 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
NOVAES AS SOLOIST 


Pianist Playes Tavares Work 
with Philharmonic under 
Baton of Krueger 





Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Ova- 
t.ons, hearty and prolonged, were ten- 
dered Karl Krueger and the Kansas 


City Philharmonic at their final pair of 
subscription concerts in Music Hall on 
March 20-21. Patrons were indulged 
in a list of accumulated request num- 
bers and like youngsters at a feast, ap- 


petites were insatiable. The “no en- 
core” rule was waived on both occa- 
sions. The program was dedicated to 


Powell Groner, retiring chairman of 
the Philharmonic board, who has served 
faithfully in that capacity through eight 
years of the orchestra’s activity. Dr. 
Clarence R. Decker, president of the 
University of Kansas City, in an ad- 
dress before intermission paid tribute 
to Mr. Groner and his associates and 
urged continued support of one of the 
territory’s outstanding civic assets. 

Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, 
was guest soloist for the ninth pair of 
subscription events, playing for the first 
time in this country, Hekel Tavares’s 
Piano Concerto, a colorful, rhythmic 
work. Folk and dance music of South 
America were used and developed in 
this ingratiating opus, which won a 
popular reception. Needless to state, 
Mme. Novaes brought to her perform- 
ance the superlative qualities of a great 
artist. A. stirring performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, and 
compositions of Mendelssohn and Mac- 
Dowell completed the program. The 
Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s 
first String Quartet, was performed in 
memory of the late William J. Drew, 
former member of the percussion sec- 
tion of the orchestra. 


Chorus Makes Debut 


A feature of a recent “Pop” concert 
was the debut of the Philharmonic 
Chorus, trained and directed by Dr. 


Frank Laird Waller. Excerpts from 
Roy Harris’s Symphony “The Welcome 
Party’ were directed by Mr. Krueger 
while Dr. Waller was on the podium 
for Vaughan-Williams’s ‘Magnificat’ for 
small chorus, orchestra and contralto, 
Maxine Martin singing the solos with 
distinction. 

Sol Bobrov, violinist and member of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, won the 
orchestra’s violin contest, the reward 
being a solo appearance at a “Pop” 
concert in Music Hall on March 9. 
An audience of capacity proportions 
crowded the Hall and recalled Mr. 
Bobrov many times in commendation of 
his fine performance of Lalo’s ‘Spanish’ 
Symphony. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





FESTIVAL IN KANSAS CITY 





University Presents Roth Quartet and 
Bartok—Freda Draper Heard 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—The 
Spring Arts Festival of Kansas City 
University presented three concerts by 
the Roth String Quartet; a _ lecture- 
recital by Béla Bart6dk and lecture 
readings by Robinson Jeffers. Dr. 


Decker sponsored the festival which 
was attended by subscribers who filled 
the capacity of the Lounge Room in the 
Administration 
through 19. 
Musical highlights of the National 


Building, March 9 





Premiere United Americans progr: m, 
Orville S. McPherson, president of ‘he 
Kansas City Journal, national ch: 'r- 
man, were performances by Ma-ia 
Kurenko, soprano; Igor Gorin, | 
tone; Ann Wiggins Brown, sopr; 
and the Central Junior High cho 
The event was attended by 7,000 ent 
siastic auditors in the Municipal A 
torium on Feb. 27. 

Freda Drapa, contralto, was heard in 
a recital in Music Hall March 4, by a 
large audience, who left no doubt in the 
former local artist’s mind of their 
qualified approval of her prog 
Kileen Bowman was at the piano. ’ 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce spon 
sored the event. B. | 





LINDSBORG SCHEDULES 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 





‘Messiah’ Will Open List of Events 
at Bethany College—Piatigorsky 
to Give Recital 


LinpsporGc, Kawns., April 5.—The 
sixtieth annual Messiah Festival of 
Lindsborg will open this year on April 
6, when the Bethany College Oratorio 
Society, conducted by Hagbard Brase, 
with Arvid Wallin as accompanist, will 
perform Handel’s oratorio for the 171st 
time. The performance will be repeated 
on April 13. On April 11 the Society 
will present Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion’. The Bethany Symphony will pro- 
vide accompaniments for both works. 

Soloists for the Festival will include: 
Josephine Neri, soprano; Elsie Mac- 
Farlane, contralto; Clifford Menz, 
tenor; and John Herrick, baritone. 
Gregor Piatigorsky will give a ’cello 
recital on April 13 in the afternoon. 
During the week, the Bethany Band, 
Symphony and faculty members will be 
heard in concert. 
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March 24 brought the fourth and final 
program in a Monday evening series 
devoted to Brahms’s: music for solo 
piano and presented by the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music in the Barclay 
ballroom in memory of the school’s late 
director, Mrs. D. Hendrick Ezerman. 
Those taking part were: Ralph Harrel, 
Vincent Persichetti, Paul Nordoff and 
Joseph Battista. Mr. Battista also took 
part in the March 17 program, other 
artists being William Kapell, Thomas 
Ingram and Rosalyn Tureck. 

Also on March 17 Robert Grooters, 
baritone, assisted by Vladimir Sokoloff, 
pianist, appeared in Casimir Hall of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, and a faculty 
recital by the Clarke Conservatory of 
Music in Presser Auditorium enlisted 
Irene Hubbard, ’cellist; Harold 
Woomer, violinist; Charles Wright, 
solo pianist, and Ruth Boroughs and 
Agnes Quigley, collaborating pianists. 

An enjoyable musicale ‘in the interest 
of the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Sinfonietta’ on March 23 presented 
Benjamin Grobani, baritone, and Nor- 
man Carol, twelve-year-old violinist, 
with Pauline Grobani and Joseph Ter- 
ranova as the respective accompanists. 
The day also offered a lecture-recital by 
Guy Marriner, pianist, at the Franklin 
Institute, his program listing music by 
Chopin and Dohnanyi. 

A Curtis Institute recital on March 
21 presented Phyllis Moss, gifted young 
pianist and graduating artist-pupil of 
Isabelle Vengerova, and the same eve- 
ning Florence Mercur, pianist, played 
in the -Academy of Music Foyer. 
Jeanne Behrend, pianist and composer, 
and a member of the Curtis Institute 
faculty, essayed a program of unusual 
interest on March 19. On the same 
date the Ornstein School of Music 
sponsored Helene Hartman, contralto, 
and Harriett Schrope, pianist, at the 
Academy of Music Foyer, and the 
Granoff Music Studios, presented Ar- 
noldo Georgewsky, tenor, and Walter 
Hautzig, pianist, in Ethical Culture So- 
ciety Auditorium. 

Featuring a Matinee Musical Club 
concert in the Bellevue-Stratford ball- 
room on March 18 was John Brownlee, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera. 
With Herbert Carrick at the piano, Mr. 
Brownlee delighted by tastefully voiced 
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arias from ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘Figaro’; 
a group by Duparc, Clergue, Dupont, 
and Ravel, and other songs. Additional 
artists were Helen Rowley, violinist; 
Henrietta Henhoeffer Versaci, colora- 
tura-soprano; Florence Frantz, pianist, 
and Frank Versaci, flutist. A club con- 
cert on April 1 enlisted the string en- 
semble and assisting instrumentalists 
under Ben Stad’s leadership; the vocal 
ensemble with Nicholas Douty direct- 
ing, and several soloists including Vir- 
ginia MacWatters and Ada Barnard, 
sopranos; Veronica Sweigart, Kather- 
ine Welsh, and Lillian Leidy, con- 
traltos; Lois Hedner, pianist. 

Continuing its season the Philadel- 
phia Music Club featured the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania A Cappella Choir 
at a concert in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom on March 25, Harl McDonald 
and Robert Godsall conducting. The 
club’s fourth annual contest for the Lee 
Wade Memorial Awards was held on 
March 11. First-prize winners were: 
Gerda Avery Heppe, soprano, George 
C. Watson, tenor, and Edith Gross, 
pianist. 


KINDLER CONDUCTS 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Garbousova, Dorfmann and 
Brosa Heard in Last Three 
Programs of Season 


WasuincTon, D. C., April 5.—A 
three-concert festival of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Sibelius music brought the 
National Symphony’s tenth season to a 
close in Constitution Hall on April 2. 
To present some of the biggest and 
more unusual works of these masters 
Dr. Hans Kindler, the orchestra’s con- 
ductor, enlisted the services of Raya 
Garbousova, ’cellist; Ania Dorfmann, 
pianist; and Antonia Brosa, violinist. 

The festival opened on the afternoon 
of March 30, with a program which 
featured Mr. Brosa’s vigorous perform- 
ance of the Sibelius Violin Concerto. 
Dr. Kindler also included the seldom- 
heard Beethoven overture, ‘Namens- 
feier’; Sibelius’s ‘Pohjola’s Daughter’, 
and two waltzes and the ‘Academic Fes- 
tival’ Overture of Brahms. 

At the second concert on the night of 
March 31, Miss Garbousova and Mr. 
Brosa appeared together playing the 
Brahms Double Concerto in A Minor 
for violin, ’cello and orchestra. This 
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Miss Dorfmann was soloist in the 
Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 1 on the 
third concert. Dr. Kindler also made 
this the occasion for another appear- 
ance of the George Washington Uni- 
versity Chorus with the Orchestra. Dr. 
Robert Howe Harmon, director, led the 
Chorus in three Sibelius songs: ‘On- 
ward, Ye Peoples’, “The Bells of Berg- 
hall’, and ‘Dear Land of Home’. Dr. 
Kindler conducted the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 1 to close the festival. 

Percy Grainger was soloist with the 
orchestra in Constitution MHall on 
March 23. On this, his sixth appear- 
ance as a National Symphony soloist, 
the popular pianist performed Saint- 
Saéns’s G Minor Concerto. Dr. Kin- 
dler also brought to his Sunday after- 
noon audience a group of works he had 
introduced earlier in the season to the 
mid-week patrons. One selection was 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 3 
(‘Polish’), which the orchestra recently 
recorded. Others were William How- 
ard Schuman’s ‘American Festival’ 
Overture, and Dr. Kindler’s arrange- 
ment of a suite by Corelli. 

Jay Watz 


CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
GIVES LAST CONCERT 


Cleveland Society Presents 
Rubinstein and Group in 
Two Quintets 


CLEVELAND, O., April 1—The Cham- 
ber Music Society of Cleveland pre- 
sented the final concert of the season to 
an enthusiastic audience which taxed 
the seating capacity of Severance 
Chamber Music Hall on March 14. 
Two quintets were played. The beauty 
of Schubert’s Quintet in C, Op. 163, 
was sympathetically revealed through 
the fine musicianship of a group of the 
younger members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Jac Gorodetzky and Samuel 
Carmell, violins; Milton Thomas, viola; 
and Leonard Rose and Nathan Stutch, 
‘cellos. With the distinguished pianist 
Beryl Rubinstein, Messrs. Carmell, 
Gorodetzky, Thomas, and Rose, gave an 
interpretation of high order of Brahms’s 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34. 

The first Cleveland showing of the 
sound film ‘Music of the Masters’ was 
presented by Arthur W. Quimby, cura- 
tor of musical arts at the Museum of 
Art on March 2. An overflow audience 
was enthusiastic in its approval of this 
medium. After an introduction by Dr. 
John Erskine, the film featured the 
artists, José Iturbi, Mildred Dilling and 
the Coolidge Quartet. 

Another Museum of Art event was 
the lecture-recital given by Boris Gold- 
ovsky on March 21. His subject was 

“Musical Studies from Bach to Barték”, 
comparing music written for instruc- 
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tional purposes by various composers. 
Mr. Goldovsky launched a series of 
six opera lectures on Monday March 
24 in the Higbee lounge. The lectures 
were sponsored by the Higbee Com- 
pany, the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
and the Northern Ohio Opera Associa- 
tion in anticipation of the sixteenth sea- 
son of grand opera by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association in Public Hall from 
April 14 through 19. Operas to be 
presented, and which Mr. Goldovsky 
discussed, are ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
‘Tristan’, ‘The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment’, ‘Die Walkire’, ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, ‘The Barber of 
Seville’, ‘Faust’, and ‘Rigoletto’. 
WILMA HuUNING 
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Guido Adler 


Guido Adler, professor of music at the 
University of Vienna and widely known as 
a writer on musical subjects, died recently 
in the former capital of Austria. News of 
his death, which is believed to have oc- 
curred in February, comes from his son, 
Dr. Joachim Adler of Seattle. He was 
eighty-five years old. 

He was born in Eibenschiitz, Moravia, 
Noy. 1, 1855, the son of a physician, and 
was educated at the academic gymnasium, 
where he conducted the student chorus and 
the conservatory of music in Vienna, being 
a pupil of Bruckner and Dessoff. He attend- 
ed Vienna University, graduating in 1878, 
and taking his Ph.D. in 1881. He was ap- 
pointed teacher of musical science at 
Vienna University in 1881, where he had, 
some five years earlier, formed the Aca- 
demic Wagner Association. He subse- 
quently became a friend of the Wagner 
family and an ardent champion of the 
composer’s works until the publication in 
1904 of a work on Wagner which offended 
the composer’s widow. 

In 1885, he was made professor of mu- 
sical science at Prague, and in 1898 suc- 
ceeded Hanslick as professor of aesthetics 
and musical history at the University of 
Vienna. He had, in 1884, been associated 
with Spitta and Chrysander in the publi- 
cation of ‘Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft’, and in 1894 began his most 
important work as_ editor-in-chief of 
‘Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich’. 
He edited sixteen of the ninety volumes 
which have been brought out. 

Other works in a long list by him in- 
clude ‘Joseph Haydn’, ‘Style in Music’, ‘A 
Handbook of Musical History’, also his 
own memoirs, published in 1935. An inti- 
mate friend of Mahler, he also wrote a 
study of that composer. He founded an 
institute of musical history at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. He retired from the pro- 
fessorship in 1927, 


Angelo Bada 

Angelo Bada, tenor, a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera for thirty years, from 
1908 to 1938, died in Novara, Italy, on 
March 24 at the age of sixty-five. He was 
one of the best known comprimario singers 
of his time. 

Mr. Bada was born in Novara in 1865. 
Before coming to the United States he had 
sung small roles at La Scala during the 
managership of Gatti-Casazza, and when 
the latter undertook the management of the 
Metropolitan, he was engaged there. Al- 
ways a singer of stnall roles, he made his 
first appearance in New York as the Mes- 
senger in ‘Aida’ on the opening night of 
the season, Nov. 16, 1908. It was not, 
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Angelo Bada, an Early Portrait 
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however, until his appearance as Malates- 
tino in the American premiere of Zando- 
nai’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ on Dec, 22, 
1916, that his unusual ability in character- 
ization was fully recognized. During his 
three decades in the house he sang 150 
roles, sometimes more than one in an opera. 
He was particularly good as Spoletta in 
‘Tosca’, Beppe in ‘Pagliacci’ and Flaminio 
in ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’. Although most 
of his appearances were in Italian opera, 
he gave an especially good performance, 
one that probably hasn’t been equaled since, 
as Valzacchi in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, and 
also sang one of the mastersingers in ‘Die 
Meistersinger’. He was also at home in 
French parts and at one time or another 
appeared in virtually every continuing work 
of the French and Italian repertoire. 

Roles in which Mr. Bada appeared in 
American premieres included Un Ouvrier 
in Charpentier’s ‘Julien’ ; Dr. Bahis in Wolf- 
Ferrari's ‘L’Amore Medico’; a Merchant 
and a Muezzin in Rabaud’s ‘Marouf’; The 
Notary in Weiss’s ‘A Polish Jew’; Pang in 
Puccini’s ‘Turandot’; Giovanni Bracca in 
Korngold’s ‘Violanta’, and Vespone in what 
was said to be the American premiere of 
Rossini’s ‘Il Signor Bruschino’. In first 
performances at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Bada sang the Spy in ‘Andrea Chenier’, and 
Torquemada in ‘L’Heure Espagnole’. He 
also appeared in Mussorgsky’s ‘The Fair 
at Sorochinsk’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen 
Onegin’ when these works were first 
mounted at the Metropolitan. He had the 
mute role of Sante in the Metropolitan’s 
first production of Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The 
Secret of Suzanne’. 





Mrs. W. J. Henderson 


Julia Wall Henderson, widow of Wil- 
liam J. Henderson, who for thirty-five 
years was music critic on the New York 
Sun and before that of the New York 
Times, died in hospital on March 31, 
following an operation. Always interested 
in music, she frequently assisted her hus- 
band in his work. Following the death 
of her husband in June, 1937, she had 


made her home with a sister in South 
Orange, N. J. 
James A. Ecker 
Boston, March 30.—James A. Ecker, 


superintendent of music in the Boston pub- 
lic schools for the last five years, died at 
his home in West Roxbury on March 26. 
He had been organist at St. Catherine's 
Church, Norwood, and had served in the 
same capacity at St. Hugh’s Church, Rox- 
bury, and the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception here. He had also been con- 
ductor of the Waltham Choral Society. 


Yale School to Benefit Under Will of 
Charles E. Richardson 

Norristown, Pa., April 5.— The 

school of music of Yale University will 
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receive a $20,000 fund created under the 
will of the late Charles E. Richardson 
of Lower Merion, Pa. The deceased 
left his entire estate for life to his wife 
and at her death, the amount designated 
for the fund passes to the university. 


Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 4) 


Norman Cordon sang the part of the mar- 
riage broker, Kezal, in place of Ezio Pinza. 
The tall bass’s impersonation was decid- 
edly on the credit side of the ledger, as he 
realized all the comic aspects of the char- 
acter without stepping over into farce or 
buffoonery. Vocally he was in excellent 
form, and his English diction, as was to 
be expected, was almost invariably intelli- 
gible. 

Under Bruno Walter’s baton, the pro- 
duction was essentially the same as at 
other performances, and seemed even more 
spirited and lively than before. Jarmila 
Novotna was again a charming and authen- 
tic Marie, and Charles Kullman and Karl 
Laufkoetter assumed the other leading 


roles, Q. 


‘Gotterdammerung’ Closes Regular 
Season 


A fitting close to the Opera’s regular 
season, ‘Gotterdammerung’ with Marjorie 
Lawrence as the Briinnhilde and Lauritz 
Melchior as Siegfried, brought sixteen 
weeks of performances to a conclusion on 
the evening of March 22. 

The cast was a familiar one, but for 
that, no less magnificent to hear. Miss 
Lawrence was in excellent voice and sang 
superbly throughout the evening, despite a 
very vocal Grane that made a trio of the 
duet in the first act, second scene, and per- 
sisted in interjecting whinnyings into the 
Immolation. It may be asked whether it 
is not better to dispense with the letter of 
the text and observe the spirit—and be 
able to hear the music? But so well did 
Miss Lawrence sing, with such amplitude 
and breadth of tone, that when she finally 
mounted Grane and rode into the wings, 
even this devout Wagnerian audience for- 
got its devotion to the orchestra momen- 
tarily and burst into a storm of applause. 

Mr. Melchior brought his familiar artis- 
try to the role of the older Siegfried and 
though his musicianship has come to be 
taken too much for granted by Metropoli- 
tan audiences, yet that in itself is high 
tribute. He again made of Siegfried’s 
death a moment fraught with pity and 
wonder and grandeur. Emanuel List was 
the Hagen, singing well, though not dis- 
tilling from the role all the hatred and 
malevolence concentrated in it. Karen 
Branzell sang superbly in the Waltraute 
scene; Irene Jessner was sufficiently piti- 
able as Gutrune, but Friedrich Schorr, as 
Gunther, found some of the vocal require- 
ments of his role severe. The remaining 
parts were taken by Walter Olitzki, as Al- 
berich; as the three Rhinemaidens, Marita 
Farell, Irra Petina and Helen Oiheim, and 
the three Norns, Anna Kaskas, Lucielle 
Browning and Thelma Votipka. 

The orchestra had had a hard day, play- 
ing the long score of Verdi’s ‘Aida’ in the 
afternoon and returning for the much long- 
er score of ‘G6tterdammerung’ in the eve- 
ning; therefore the quality of performance 
was naturally enough impaired, but they 
played with vigor and will under Erich 
Leinsdorf and together with the conductor 
received ovations at the beginning of the 
second act, and a veritable storm of ap- 
plause at the beginning of the third. W. 





Julius Huehn Sings Don Pizarro 


In the review of the performance of 
Beethoven's ‘Fidelio’ given at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Feb. 22, pub- 
lished in the issue of MustcaL AMER- 
1cA of March 10, the name of Julius 
Huehn was omitted from the cast. Mr. 
Huehn appeared in the role of Don 
Pizarro. 





BOJANOWSKI LEADS 
DENVER SYMPHONY 


Ladis Kiepura Heard as Soloist 
—Vera Reynolds Plays Under 
Baton of Tureman 


Denver, April 5.—At the closing c 
cert by the Denver Symphony recent), 
Jerzy Bojanowski made a distinct 
pression as guest conductor. The pro 
gram was made up entirely of Polish 
and Russian music, consisting of the 
Overture to ‘Halka’, by Moniuszko: 
two excerpts from the symphonic poem, 
‘Eternal Songs’ by Karlowicz, and the 
Symphony No. 4 by Tchaikovsky. Mr. 
Bojanowski conducts with poise and 
dignity, and secured an excellent re- 
sponse from the players. 

Ladis Kiepura, tenor, appeared as 
soloist and was received with much en- 
thusiasm. His numbers included an aria 
from “The Haunted Castle’ by Moni- 
uszko, a charming song by Bojanowsky, 
an aria from ‘The Pearl Fishers’ by 
Bizet, and an aria from ‘La Bohéme’. 


Violinist Returns from Europe 

On Feb. 16 the Civic Symphony pre- 
sented as soloist Veda Reynolds, vio- 
linist. Miss Reynolds is the daughter 
of Howard Reynolds, local teacher, who 
was formerly concert master of the or- 
chestra. The young artist has studied 
in Europe for the last eleven years. 
This was her first local appearance since 
her return. 

Mr. Tureman gave Dvorak’s ‘From 
the New World’ as the principal or- 
chestral offering. 

At its fourth concert on March 23, the 
principal work was Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony. As a novelty the Suite in F 
by Roussel was played. Clifford Os- 
borne, bass, was soloist, making a most 
favorable impression. He is a native of 
Denver and teaches in our public 
schools. He was heard in an aria from 
‘Simone Boccanegra’ in which he was 
enthusiastically received and added as 
an encore ‘Der Wanderer’, by Schubert. 
At the closing number Mr. Tureman 
presented his own arrangement of 
‘Mein Jesu, der du Mich’ by Brahms. 
The orchestra played the work superbly. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





John Langstaff Sings in Brooklyn 


John Meredith Langstaff, baritone, 
was heard in recital at the Neighbor- 
hood Club, Brooklyn, on March 31. 
The young singer was very favorably 
received in a program that included 
Handel arias, songs by Schubert, Jean 
Taylor, Randall Thompson and Edward 
German, and arias from ‘Don Giovanni’, 
‘Faust’, ‘Ruddigore’ and ‘Porgy’. In 
conclusion Mr. Langstaff sang a group 
of Somersetshire folksongs in settings 
by Cecil Sharp and Baring Gould. He 
was applauded heartily and obliged to 
add extras. Grace Roberts played his 
accompaniments artistically. 





Kisch-Arndt Fills Spring Engagements 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto, gave a 
joint recital with Mack Harrell, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera, at the 
Friendship House recently. It was a 
concert devoted to Mahler and Wolf. 
Madame Kisch-Arndt was the soloist 
at the Schubert Festival in Philadelphia 
on March 9, and gave a concert at the 
National Art Club in New York. On 
April 9, she was to be one of the four 
soloists performing the Bach cantata 
‘Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit.’ This 
concert was scheduled at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church. 
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VISITORS DRAW MANY 
TO RECITAL HALLS 


Casadesus, Eddy, Milstein and 
Rosen Heard—Local Artists 
Active During Fortnight 
Cuicaco, April 5.— Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist, appeared in the sixth and 
final concert of this season’s Musical 
Arts Piano Series in Orchestra Hall on 
March 18. He opened his program 
with Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2. 
The youthful, bubbling charm of the 
work delighted the audience. Mr. Casa- 
desus followed it with four Chopin Bal- 
lades. In these he combined an inter- 
pretive delicacy and a technical vir- 
tuosity that were breathtaking. The 
second half of the program was made 
up of Schumann’s ‘Papillons’, Ravel’s 
Sonatine, and Debussy’s ‘L’Isle Joyeuse’. 
The pianists to appear on next sea- 
son’s Musical Arts Piano Series were 
announced at this concert. They are 
Rudolf Serkin, Egon Petri, Béla and 
Ditta Bartok, Alice Martz, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, and Mr. Casadesus. Miss Martz 
was the winner in the auditions re- 
cently held by the Society of American 
Musicians and the Adult Education 

Council. 

Nelson Eddy, gave his annual recital 
in the Civic Opera House March 29. 
His program consisted for the most part 
of serious and unfamiliar songs. As 
encores he gave the comedy songs his 
audiences like best to hear him sing. 
Numbers by Bach, Arensky, Tchaikov- 
sky, Dargomyzhki and Grieg which 
made up his first groups were delivered 
with dignity. His French group drew 
delighted laughs from the audience. 
The accompanist was Theodore Paxson, 
one of whose songs, ‘Dusk at Sea’ was 
included on the program. He played as 
a solo, the Chopin Fantasie in F Minor. 

B. 





Milstein Enthralls Hearers 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, held his 
listeners enthralled in Orchestra Hall 
on March 30. Mr. Milstein returned to 
the darkened stage for two additional 
bows and the third time gave a final 
encore, playing, unaccompanied, one of 
the Paganini etudes. 

Brahms’s sonata in D Minor in which 
Mr. Milstein had the fine, artistic col- 
laboration of Artur Balsam at the piano, 
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Chicago 





was the peak of the afternoon’s music, 
both players, together creating a work 


of beautifully woven eloquence. Other 
interesting items listed were Bach's 
Partita in E (for violin alone), the 


Chaconne by Vitali, Vieuxtemps’s Con- 
certo in A Minor, No. 5, and works by 
Suk and Tchaikovsky. 


Lawrence Davidson, _ bass-baritone, 
together with four pianists: Dorothy 
Schlosberg, Ruth Dworkin, Sylvia 


Levin and Walter Schneider, gave the 
initial program of a new course called 
the American Artists Series in Curtiss 
Hall on the same afternoon. Mr. 
Davidson, the possessor of a fine re- 
sonant voice, used it with finesse and 
understanding. The four pianists ac- 
quitted themselves in commendable 
fashion, each one playing with an in- 
dividuality that compelled attention. 
Q. 
Last Year’s Debutant Returns 


Jeanne Panot, young pianist who 
made her debut a year ago, gave a 
successful recital in Kimball Hall on 
March 25, in a program that included 
compositions by Bach, Liszt, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Granados, and Pa- 
ganini-Liszt. Her performance was 
consistently interesting. 

Lillian Padorr, mezzo soprano, gave 
a recital in Kimball Hall on March 30. 
Her program included German, Italian 
and French songs, and a group in Eng- 
lish. Silvio Insana accompanied her. 

Giovanni Polifronio gave his annual 
violin recital in Kimball Hall on the 
evening of March 30, offering the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, Mozart’s Concerto 
No. 5, and works by Paganini and 
Sarasate. Jacob Hanneman was his 
accompanist. B. 


Rose Lyon du Moulin, pianist, and 
Agatha Lewis, soprano, gave a joint re- 
cital on March 17, in the Arts Club un- 
der the auspices of the Musicians Club 
of Women. Miss du Moulin included a 
group of modern numbers and also 
played Shostakovich’s Concerto with 
Franz Pfau at a second piano. Miss 
Lewis sang a Mozart aria, a group of 
Schubert songs and modern numbers, 
Florence Henline accompanying Miss 
Lewis. 


Ruth Heizer, contralto; Paula Zwane, 
soprano, and Robert Volk, pianist, rep- 
resented the musical portion of the al- 
lied arts program given by the Chicago 
Artists’ association in Curtiss Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 18. 


Howard Silberer, pianist, winner of 
the 1937 contest of the Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians’ contest, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall on March 26. His 
program included Schubert’s Sonata in 
B Flat, Bach’s Partita in C Minor: 
pieces by Brahms, Liszt, Debussy and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco. Mr. Silberer’s 
playing was notable for its innate mu- 
sicianship and ability to impart ideas 
with clarity and understanding. 

Freeman Wild, tenor, and Ellen Lof- 
berg, pianist, appeared in a joint pro- 
gram on the Young American Artists 
series, Charline Marmein, director, in 
Curtiss Hall on March 25. Mr. Wild’s 
portion of the program including Italian, 
German, French and English songs, dis- 
closed steady and certain artistic growth 
since his recital under the same auspices 
a year ago. 

Miss Lofberg’s playing had imagina- 
tion, intuitive sense of style and ample 
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technical proficiency. She offered num- 
bers by Brahms, Debussy, Ravel, Scar- 
latti, Dohnanyi and Villa-Lobos. 

What looked like a sleight of hand 
performance at the Great Northern 
Theater, was Lucie Bigelow Rosen’s 
theremin recital. The instrument was 
ably demonstrated by Mrs. Rosen who 
seemed capable of drawing from it 
whatever music and musical effects she 
wished to obtain. The program in- 
cluded works by Beethoven, Brahms 
and others. Frank Chatterton, pianist, 
provided accompaniments besides sev- 
eral solos. 


FORTNIGHT BRINGS 
CHORAL CONCERTS 


Amphion, Catholic and Notre 
Dame Male Singers Heard— 
Schools Give Festival 


Cuicaco, April 5.— Conducted by 
Daniel L. Preston, the Amphion Male 
Chorus of Fargo, N. Dak., and Moor- 
head, Minn., gave a concert of sacred, 
operatic, and novelty songs in Orches- 
tra Halil on the evening of March 24. 
The men sing in a pleasant, relaxed 
way, and produced a tone that was mild 
and agreeably natural. Iva McCracken 
Fillebrown and Duane Pyle played ac- 
companiments, alternately, on the piano. 

The Catholic Casino Male Chorus, 
conducted by Adalbert Huguelet, gave 
its sixty-eighth annnal concert on the 
evening of March 23 in the Civic Thea- 
ter. In a program of sacred and se- 
cular songs, the chorus sang with great 
tonal beauty and in expressive style. 
Margery Mayer, contralto, was the as- 
sisting artist. Goldie Golub played Miss 
Mayer’s accompaniments and Gregory 
Konold those for the chorus. 








Victory Ensemble Heard 

The Notre Dame Victory Singers, a 
number of recent graduates of that uni- 
versity, appeared at the Studebaker 
Theater on March 23, under the leader- 
ship of Robert S. Childe, in a diversified 
program interpreted with spirit and evi- 
dent enjoyment. At the Civic Opera 
House on the same evening the Catholic 
high school gave its second annual 
music festival under the auspices of the 
Catholic Music Educators Association. 
Adam P. Lesinski of Whiting, Ind., 
conducted the festival orchestra; David 
Nyvall, the festival chorus and Clifford 
P. Lillya the festival band. The massed 
chorus, band and orchestra were im- 
pressive in size and especially for the 
splendid musical qualities displayed in 
the three divisions. It was an admir- 
able testimony of the efficient standards 
of music taught in the parochial schools 
in this city. Q. 


Page-Stone Ballet 
(Continued from page 22) 


let, with Miss Kavan and Miss Ross 
as soloists. 


‘Chopin in Our Time,’ on the other 
hand, proved a consciously original 
piece. Using Chopin’s music, trans- 
formed into swing by Owen Haynes, 
Ruth Page has created a ballet about 
the women of 1945. With all the men 
away at war, they pass the time in vari- 
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ous melancholy ways. Their activities 
are described in lyrics which were writ- 
ten and recited by John McGee, and 
sung by Fran Allison. Costumes were 
by John Pratt. 

Between the two new ballets Miss 
Page and Mr. Stone presented a series 
of short dances. In ‘Zephyr and Flora,’ 
a caricature of classical dancing, they 
provoked hilarious laughter from the au- 
dience. Accompaniments were played 
on the piano by Ruth Gordon and Owen 
Haynes. B. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1941 





NEW MUSIC: Organ and Song Collection, New Choral and Piano Works Issued 


SONGS BY ARNOLD VOLPE 
ISSUED IN MEMORIAL EDITION 
COLLECTION of twenty-one Songs 
of Arnold Volpe has just been pub- 
lished in a Memorial Edition by Carl 
Fischer. This has been done in pursuance 


of the plan adopted by several of the mu- — 


sic publishers to bring out all the composi- 
tions of the late Russian-American con- 
ductor in a special edition as a special me- 
morial tribute to an idealistic musician 
who was so intent upon trying to further 
the cause of music in this country that he 
never sought for his creative activities the 
recognition they deserved. 

These are all songs of fine quality, of 
a spontaneous melodic charm that makes 
them eminently vocal while strictly avoid- 
ing trite clichés, Half of them, and more, 
were first published some years ago by 
other publishers and are here used by 
special permission. The most recent ones 
are among the most distinguished. There 
is a fine setting, for instance, of “The Lord 
is my Shepherd’, which is the opening song 
in the collection, while ‘In April Weather’, 
with words by Bina Ethel Payne, is an 
especially effective song of spacious line 
and ‘Maytime’, with text by Rose Strong 
Hubbell, has an almost naive lilting charm. 

Then there are three excellent settings 
of poems by Clara Aiken Speare, ‘O West 
Wind’, ‘Ships’ and ‘Homeless’, a ‘Hymn to 
Mothers’, with words by Harry H. Mayer, 
that has the musical character of an im- 
posing national anthem, an appealing ‘Lul- 
laby’, with text by Adelaide M. Goldman, 
and a brilliant and impassioned setting cf a 
poem of anonymous origin, ‘If you could 
know’. 

The earlier songs here assembled in- 
clude ‘Mizpah’, ‘The Burned Letter’, ‘When 
as the touch of icy billows’, ‘Under Blos- 
soming Branches’, ‘Guide Me, O Thou Gen- 
tle Presence’, ‘Thine Image, Ever in My 
Sight’, ‘A Dream’, ‘Shadows’, ‘The Child 
Asleep’, ‘Ici-bas’, ‘Parting’ and ‘The 
Brook’, 


NOTEWORTHY ORGAN SERIES 
BY PRESENT-DAY COMPOSERS 
HE new interest that composers are 
manifesting in the organ finds expres- 
sion of special significance in the new Con- 
temporary Organ Series now being pub- 
lished by the H. W. Gray Co., with Wil- 
liam Strickland as the general editor. To 
date the series embraces seven new organ 
compositions by as many of the more prom- 
inent present-day American composers. 

The Number One in the series, a Toc- 
cata by Leo Sowerby, represents its com- 
poser in one of his most spontaneous and 
expansive moods. It is a fluent, admirably 
written work of intriguing harmonic feel- 
ing and with exceptional opportunities for 
brilliant sonorities. It covers some fif- 
teen pages. 

Another outstanding composition in the 
list is a Dirge by Douglas Moore, which 
is a passacaglia in form. The thematic 
material is of impressive character and it 
is developed with authoritative skill and 
noteworthy resourcefulness. 

The Episode by Aaron Copland is a four- 
pare piece of pronovnced and attractive 
individuality, and Bernard Wagenaar’s 
Eclogue is a five-page piece similarly 
worthy of investigation. Frederick Jacobi’s 
Prelude forcefully projects a musical idea 








Hans Barth 


Arnold Volpe 


of significantly moulded contour in the 
space of its brief two pages, while the six- 
page Chorale No. 1 of Roger Sessions, 
which makes taxing demands upon the 
player’s technical facility, is in character- 
istic vein, and Walter Piston’s knowing 
craftsmanship adapts itself to the organ 
with stimulating results in his Chromatic 
Study on the Name of Bach. The succeed- 
ing additions to this series will be awaited 
with more than usual interest. 


NEW FENNER SONG AND CAROL 
OF CHARACTERISTIC QUALITY 


A? expanded sense of spacious 
shaping of the melodic line is a sa- 
lient feature of Beatrice Fenner’s latest 
song, ‘Little Boat of Sleep’, which is 
marked also by the same spontaneity and 
lyrical impulse as have characterized the 
composer’s previous songs. The charm of 
the gracefully turned melody is enhanced 
by a flowing and rhythmically engaging 
piano accompaniment, while the tender lit- 
tle poem, like all the previous texts she 
has used, is from the pen of the composer. 
The range is for a low-medium voice. 

This California composer has also writ- 
ten the words and music of a carol for 
three-part boys’ choir, or women’s chorus, 
‘Little Christ Child’, which she has dedi- 
cated to the choir boys of St. Thomas’s 
Church in New York. The melody has a 
gentle swing and a genuine beauty in its 
graciously moulded line, to which the 
other two voices add a warmly expressive 
harmonization. Of no pronounced technical 
difficulty, it should find a large public 
among carol-singing choirs. Both the song 
and the carol are issued by Fenner Publi- 
cations in Los Angeles. 


SONGS OF IMAGINATION 
IN ‘THE FLOWER FAIR’ 


A BOOK of charming songs of special 
interest both to children and _ to 
grown-ups with imagination is ‘The Fiow- 
er Fair’, a collection of settings by Kate 
Warner Le Foy of six poems by Mabel 
Livingstone. It is published by the Mu- 
sette Publishers in an attractively designed 
format of generous size. 

The titles are an indication of the im- 
aginative character of the different songs. 
Besides the one that gives the book its 
title there are ‘The Gay Grasshoppers’ 
Ball’, ‘The Garden’, ‘Step Lightly on the 
Green’ (‘Don’t Tear the Spider’s Silken 
Web’), ‘The Train’ (‘Runaway Rivers 
and Bridges and Fences, Houses and 
Churches and Inns—How Can I Tell 
Where New Hampshire Commences or 
Where Rhode Island Begins?’) and ‘The 
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Sea Gull’. They are not songs to be sung 
by little children. Rather are they designed 
to be sung for students in the intermedi- 
ate and high school grades. There is 
whimsy in all the poems and the music 
is delectable and refreshing in its lilting 
melodic frankness and spontaneous gaiety. 

The book is dedicated to Lauritz Rauch 
Shadur, a little god-child of Lauritz Mel- 
chior. 


A NEW WORK 
BY WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
ONSPICUOUSLY original in concep- 
tion and style among choral composi- 
tions published in recent years is ‘And they 
lynched him on a tree’, a setting of a poem 
by Katherine Garrison Chapin by William 
Grant Still for double mixed chorus and 
contralto solo, narrator and orchestra, or 
piano, It is published by J. Fischer & Bro. 

The composer prescribes both a white 
chorus and a Negro chorus, but, in the 
event that it is not possible to secure both, 
suggests that the available chorus be di- 
vided, one half to represent the whites and 
the other half the Negroes. The solos, 
apart from those assigned the contralto so- 
loist, are to be sung by members of the 
chorus. 

The poem, which is startlingly colloquial, 
expresses the callously indifferent com- 
ments of a band of lynchers of a Negro 
and the reactions of sorrow and protest of 
a group of Negroes, with both groups join- 
ing at the end in an exhortation to “clear 
the long dark shadow that falls across your 
land”, 

The music eloquently illumines the text. 
There is a nonchalant vitality in the cho- 
ruses for the whites and a burning fervor 
in the music for the Negroes and a grip- 
ping poignancy especially in the phrases 
expressing the anguish of the women, both 
in the solo music of the contralto and the 
choral comments of the sopranos and altos. 
Back of it all there is a communicating 
sincerity of forceful effect. The character- 
istic idiom of syncopation is plentifully 
used with significant results. 

While a piano may be used for the ac- 
companiment, orchestral parts are also 
available. The instrumentation calls for 
two flutes, two oboes, two B-flat clarinets, 
two bassoons, three horns, three trumpets, 
three tenor trombones, tuba, timpani, per- 
cussion, harp and strings. The perform- 
ance-time is given as approximately nine- 
teen minutes, 


DEBUSSY AND RAVEL PIECES 
IN NEW ORGAN COLLECTION 
TILL another collection of organ 
pieces, either original or arranged, pro- 
vided with registration for regular pipe 
organ, the Everett Orgatron and the Ham- 
mond Electric Organ, has just been issued 
as ‘Everybody’s Favorite Selected Organ 
Solos’ by the Amsco Music Publishing Co. 
as Number 37 in the firm’s ‘Everybody’s 
Favorite’ Series. 

This collection, edited by Roland Dig- 
gle and so designed that the contents 
will be effective on a small instrument and 
playable by a performer of only average 
ability while making equal appeal to or- 
ganists with the most complete instru- 
ments at their disposal, amply justifies its 
existence by virtue of the good judgment 
exercised in choosing the fifty-one com- 
positions included and the meticulously 
careful editing bestowed upon them. 

Among the compositions originally writ- 
ten for organ are Guilmant’s ‘Torchlight 
March’, a Finale in F by Widor, a Grand 
Choeur by Debois and Mr. Diggle’s own 
Fantasy on Stephen Foster’s Songs, Rhap- 
sody on Negro Spirituals, ‘Hymn of Grati- 
tude’, Prelude on ‘St. Patrick’s Breastplate’ 
and ‘Salut d’amour’. 

Unusual in organ collections are the 
transriptions of Debussy’s ‘Reverie’ and 
Ravel’s Pavane for piano, Moussorgsky’s 
‘Gateway at Kieff’, List’s ‘Sposalizio’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Spinning Song’. Then there 
are the Adagio from Beethoven's Sonata 
Pathétique, the Andante from Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto, a Noél’ by Daquin, 
a good Bach representation and pieces by 
Handel, Schumann, Brahms, Purcell, 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Sibelius, Mac- 





Dowell, Paderewski and Flor Peeters. An 
Entr’acte from ‘Rosamunde’ and ‘The Bee’ 
are erroneously listed as by the same 
Schubert, whereas ‘The Bee” is, of course, 
by a Franz Schubert, who was a violinist 
at the Dresden Court Opera. 


PIANO SUITE BY BARTH 
INSPIRED BY MONTICELLO 

NSPIRED by Monticello, the pictur- 

esque home of Thomas Jefferson over- 
looking Charlottesville, Virginia, Hans 
Barth has written a ‘Monticello Suite’ of 
five pieces for the piano that forms an out- 
standing new contribution to the litera- 
ture of that instrument. The publishers are 
J. Fischer & Bro. 

The suite consists of a Prelude, a Min- 
uet, a Sarabande, a Gavotte and a Gigue. 
All are written with the keen feeling for 
pianistic sonorities and the practical knowl- 
edge of pianistic idioms acquired by an ex- 
perienced pianist and with the composi- 
tional resourcefulness and fluency of an 
accomplished craftsman. The three inner 
pieces of the set are the least difficult and 
they have an especially flavorsome charm 
due in part to the form in which they are 
cast, but the Prelude is also admirably con- 
ceived and the brilliantly developed and 
technically exacting Gigue forms an im- 
posingly effective climax to the series of 
Monticello souvenirs. The basic ideas in all 
of them are fresh and spontaneous and 
bear the impress of strongly defined indi- 
viduality. 

Mr. Barth has also placed to his credit 
a piano intermezzo entitled ‘Tone Portrait’, 
which is published by the same house 
This, like the various numbers of the 
‘Monticello Suite’, is a piano piece of dis- 
tinctive quality as regards both the imag- 
inative character of its musical contents 
and the style of writing. It demands a 
finely developed finger facility and octave 
fluency and, affording opportunity, as it 
does, for a wide range of tone color ef- 
fects, it is essentially a grateful piece for 
pianists to play. L. 


a——BRIEFER MENTION _-+ 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 


‘The flutist plays a polka’ and ‘Frolick- 
ing Clowns’, Op. 47, Nos. 3 and 4, by 
Charles Dennée. Two well-written solo 
pieces of musical charm, excellent for 
teaching purposes, and forming the third 
and fourth numbers in the composer’s ‘Car- 
nival Scenes’ series (Schmidt). 

‘Sunbeam Dance’, by Louise Wood- 
bridge. An_ effective and _ well-planned 
little duet, one page in length, with the 
hands playing an octave apart through the 
Primo part. Third grade (Presser). 

Four Educational Piano Pieces, by Al- 
bert Sirmay: Little Serenade, Perpetuum 
Mobile, ‘Villagers at the- Dance’ and 
‘Dancing Sixths’. Excellent teaching pieces, 
musically stimulating, with somewhat more 
harmonic variety and color than are usw- 
ally found in pieces of the same grade. 
‘Dancing Sixths’ is a good study in play- 
ing of light staccato sixths, requiring hand 
freedom (Chappell). 

‘Panda Promenade’, a March Character- 
istic by Don Marcotte and John W. Brat- 
ton, in a special edition for piano by Anton 
Bilotti. A gay, exhilarating little march, 
somewhat over-long for pupils of the age 
to which the title would appeal but a good 
study in quickly moving chords and double 
notes (Belwin). 

‘Victor Herbert for the Young’, espe- 
cially compiled, adapted and edited for the 
beginning piano student by Lazelle Light, 
in two attractively covered albums, each 
containing eight of the most popular Victor 
Herbert songs in the easiest conceivable 
piano arrangements '(Witmark). 


For Violin, Viola or Cello and Piano: 


‘Bist du bei mir’ and ‘Komm’, siissef 
Tod’, by Bach, tastefully adapted for either 
violin, viola or ’cello and piano by Jat 
Hambourg. The two pieces are published 
separately, with the alternate parts for all 
the instruments suggested inserted in each 
copy (London: Oxford. New York 
Fischer). 
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CLEVELAND PLAYERS 
PRESENT PIANISTS 


Rachmaninoff and Petri Appear 
as Soloists—Rodzinski and 
Ringwall Conduct 


CLEVELAND, April 2.—The final con- 
cert in the All-Star Popular series by 
the Cleveland Orchestra with Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski conducting, was given in 
Public Hall on March 2. An audience 
of over 6000 was present to hear Sergei 
Rachmaninoff as soloist. 

The first part of the program was 
devoted to Beethoven and opened with 
the Overture to ‘Egmont’, which was 
followed by the rarely heard Concerto 
for Piano in C, No. 1, Op. 15. After 
intermission, Dr. Rodzinski conducted a 
lively performance of Strauss’s ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini, for 
piano and orchestra, Op. 43, was then 
given a brilliant performance. The en- 
thusiasm of the large audience recalled 
the soloist and conductor to the stage 
many times, until Mr. Rachmaninoff 
graciously added Tchaikovsky’s “Troika’ 
as an encore, to the great delight of all 
present. 





‘Faust’ Symphony Given 


Franz Liszt was represented by two 
major works on the March 6 and 8 
program of the regular symphony series, 
in Severance Hall. Egon Petri, Dutch 
pianist, made his first Cleveland appear- 
ance in the Concerto for Piano, No. 1, 
in E Flat. The Orpheus Male Chorus 
assisted in a performance of the im- 
pressive ‘Faust’ Symphony. The tenor 
solo in the final chorus was excellently 
sung by Ernest McChesney. Dr. 
Charles D. Dawe, conductor of the 
chorus appeared with Dr. Rodzinski to 
share the applause. Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to ‘Egmont’ opened the program. 
Mr. Petri responded to many recalls 
with a superb performance of an in- 
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tricate arrangement of the ‘Spinning’ 
Chorus from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ by 
Wagner. 

Felix Eyle, assistant concertmaster, 
made his first appearance as soloist at 
the concerts of March 13 and 15, in a 
fine performance of Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra. Another 
feature was the first complete local per- 
formance of Falla’s, ‘El Amor Brujo’. 
‘Song of the Plaint of Love’, ‘Song of 
the Will-o’-the Wisp’, ‘Dance of the 
Game of Love’, and ‘Morning Chimes’, 
were sung by Marie Simmelink Kraft, 
mezzo-soprano. The symphony included 
was the ever popular one in D Minor 
by Franck. 

The Sunday Twilight Concerts, led 
by associate conductor, Rudolph Ring- 
wall on March 15 and 16, presented ex- 
cellent programs to capacity audiences. 
Some ballet numbers by Gluck; the An- 
dantino and Scherzo movements from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony; a 
group of Swedish, Spanish, and Irish 
folk tunes; ‘A Children’s Overture’ by 
Quilter, and the ‘Polovtsian’ Dances 
from Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’, com- 
prised the first of these programs. On 
March 16, a progrhm devoted to 
Wagner met with most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Opening with the Overture to 
‘The Flying Dutchman’, the program 
included the Introduction to act three, 
the ‘Dance of the Apprentices’, and the 
‘Prize Song’, from “The Mastersingers’ ; 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, from ‘The 
Twilight of the Gods’, and the Over- 
ture to ‘Tannhauser’. Felix Eyle 
played ‘The Prize Song’ and was 
warmly applauded. 

The annual March tour of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra included appearances in 


Bristol, Va., Asheville, Raleigh, and 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Spartansburg, 
S. C., Charleston and Parkersburg, 


W. Va., State College and Westchester, 
Pa., Princeton, N. J., Ithaca and Utica, 
N. Y., and Akron, O. In addition, 
Children’s Concerts were played in 
Princeton, N. J., and in Charleston and 
Parkersburg, W. Va., under Mr. Ring- 
wall. WILMA HuNING. 


CLEVELANDERS GIVE 
PHILHARMONIC AID 


Society to Sponsor and Assist 
Young Orchestra Under Karl 
Grossman 


CLEVELAND, O., April 3.—The Cleve- 
land Philharmonic under F. Karl Gross- 
man, gave a concert on March 23 at the 
Euclid Avenue Temple. Alfred Zetzer, 
first clarinetist, and one of the organ- 
izers of the orchestra, was soloist in 
Debussy’s Rhapsody for clarinet and 
orchestra. 

The artistic achievement of these 
young artists proved, to any who may 
have doubted, that the basic idea of the 
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MEMPHIS CLUB INAUGURATES MEMBERSHIP WEEK 
Members of the Executive Committee of the Beethoven Club at a Luncheon on 
the Roof of the Peabody Hotel Tendered to Vladimir Golschmann (Right), Are 
(Back, Left), D. L. Cornetet, Assistant Manager of the Civic Concert Service; 
John S. Edwards, Manager (Right, Front), and Oscar Johnson, President of the 


St. Louis Symphony Society (Back to the Camera). 


Members of the Committee 


Present Are: Mrs. Roscoe Clark, President; Mrs. D. L. Griffith, Chairman, Talent 
Committee; Mrs. W. E. Hyde, Mrs. Clyde Park, Campaign Chairman; Mrs. W. A. 
Herstein, Treasurer; Mrs. C. H. Marshall, Myron Myers, Louise Mercer, Adolph 


Steuterman, and Mrs. 


Mempuis, TENN., April 4.—The Civic 
Music Association of the Beethoven 
Club in Memphis, recently closed its 
sixteenth consecutive season with a con- 
cert by the St. Louis Symphony, and 
on the same day inaugurated its seven- 


organizers was a sound one. Four 
years ago they conceived the idea of 
forming an orchestra of talented players 
who had done outstanding work during 
high school days and who had continued 
serious study with foremost teachers. A 
creditable repertoire has been developed 
and they have contributed programs of 
high quality to the musical life of the 
city. Dr. Grossman has been conduc- 
tor from the beginning and is responsi- 
ble for the ensemble of professional 
calibre. 

In addition to the Debussy Rhapsody, 
the program included Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, Wagner’s “Traume’; 
George Chadwick’s ‘Symphonic Sketch- 
es’, and Philip Greeley Clapp’s ‘Over- 
ture to a Comedy’, which was per- 
formed for the first time at a special 
concert of American compositions at the 
Music Teachers National Convention 
held in December by the Philharmonic. 

The Cleveland Philharmonic Society 
has recently been organized to sponsor 
this young orchestra, to encourage in- 
terest in its activities, and to aid in its 
support. George W. Sanford, is presi- 
dent; Eleanor Wingate Todd, secretary 
and treasurer; Charles E. Roseman, Jr., 
chairman of the men’s committee; and 
Julia Raymond, chairman of _ the 
women’s committee. 

WILMA HuNING 





Virgil Fox Ends First Half of Tour 


Virgil Fox, American concert organ- 
ist, recently completed the first half of 
his fifth anniversary tour of the United 
States. Mr. Fox appeared in thirty 
concerts in fifteen states. Highlights 
of the tour were his record-breaking en- 
gagements at the MacFarlane Audi- 
torium in Minot, N. D., and in the 
Church of Blessed Sacrament in Holly- 
wood, Calif. The organist also gave a 
concert at the home of Dr. Wm. H. 
Barnes in Evanston, Ill. The second 
half of Mr. Fox’s present tour will com- 
mence on April 14 in Palm Beach, Fla., 
and continue through Alabama, Ohio, 
Missouri and Kansas, where the tour 
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teenth season, securing almost one-half 
the auditorium capacity on the first day 
of its membership campaign. A lunch- 
eon was tendered to Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, at the Peabody Hotel. 


ceed 


ends in mid-May. A feature of Mr. 
Fox’s tour has been the presentation of 
his own arrangement of the Bach Chor- 
ale, ‘Komm Stsser Tod’. 





Lucille Manners Sings in Rochester 

RocHeEster, N. Y., April 5.—The 
Big Brothers and Sisters Clubs pre- 
sented their annual concert on March 
8 in the Auditorium. Lucille Manners, 
soprano, was the soloist of the evening. 
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PORTLAND ATTENDS 
RECITAL PROGRAMS 


Rachmaninoff, Maynor, Horowitz 
and Crooks Are Presented 
on Ellison-White Series 
PoRTLAND, ORrE., April 5.—Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Dorothy Maynor, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz and Richard Crooks were 
heard during February, at the audi- 
torium under the management of the 
Ellison-White Bureau before the cus- 
tomary overflowing audiences of the 
series. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s playing 
was, as always, matchless. Miss 
Maynor, supported by the superior ac- 
companiments of Arpad Sandor, was 
received with acclaim in her debut here. 
Mr. Horowitz had not been heard here 
for ten years, and was greeted by an 
overflow audience. Mr. Crooks was 
equally well received. The La Scala 
Opera Producers, with Amelia Colan- 
toni of Hollywood as general director 
and producer, presented ‘Carmen’, ‘Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’, ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘La 
Traviata’ recently. Young Portland 
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Singers were trained for the chorus by 
Mr. Colantoni for these commendable 
performances, 

An orchestra recruited 
land’s best symphony 
rected by Mario Silva. 


JUNIOR SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN PORTLAND 


Gershkovitch Conducts Second 
Concert—Lautrup Leads 
Philharmonic Men 


PORTLAND, ORE., 
sohn's ‘Italian’ Symphony and the Con- 
certo Grosso in C Minor by Corelli 
were the leading works played by the 
Portland Junior Symphony in the sec- 
ond concert of its seventeenth season 
under the baton of Jacques Gershkovitch 
on Feb. 15. Elizabeth Zwerenz, Gladys 
Stevenson, Marie Eddy and Beverly 
Lebeck comprised the quartet in the 
charming Concerto. William Lamont, 
student conductor, led the orchestra in 
the Overture ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’. 


from Port- 
players was di- 
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GREENFIELD HEA 


Vice-President; Rev. John B. Whitema 
Whiteman and Mrs. Helen Wheeler. 


Bampton, Soprano, and the Barrére Britt Concertino 
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The endiasieal works directed by 
Charles Lautrup were the third Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, Ballet Music from 
‘Le Cid’ and ‘Les Preludes’ by Liszt. 

The Portland branch of the American 
Association of Women presented 
Marion Keighley Snowden in a charm- 
ing lecture-recital of Elizabethan music 
at Reed College. Period music on the 
spinet and descriptive slides were in- 
cluded. JoycELYN FOULKES 


DULUTH SYMPHONY 
BEGINS BROADCASTS 


Presenting Series of Thirteen 
Evening Concerts—Special 
Fund Is Subscribed 


DututH, April 5. — The Duluth 
Symphony recently accepted an invita- 
tion from a broadcasting company to 
present a series of thirteen Saturday 
evening concerts over a network of 125 
stations. The first concert was played 
on March 8, with Paul Lemay conduc- 
tor, leading the orchestra in Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’, the slow movement from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, and the 
Brahms Hungarian dances, Nos. 19, 20 
and 21. The full orchestra of ninety 
musicians participates in the programs. 

A special broadcast fund was sub- 
scribed by Duluthians for the concerts, 
including a $2,000 contribution from the 
city council. The quota was filled 
within ten days of the first announce- 
ment that the broadcasting company had 
made available the thirteen Saturday 
evening periods. 

Orchestra Members Are Soloists 

Since the last evening concert when 
four members of the orchestra ap- 
peared as soloists, the orchestra has 
played two Sunday afternoon programs. 
At the evening performance, the music 
included the Handel Viola Concerto, 
played by Myrtle Wolsfeld; Ravel’s In- 
troduction and Allegro for harp, by 
Brandon Young ; Saint-Saéns’s A Minor 
‘Cello Concerto, performed by Ernest 
Wassing, the principal ’cellist; and the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto, played by 
Valborg Finkelson. 

A special program of British music 
was performed on Feb. 9, including 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘London’ Sym- 
phony; William Walton’s ‘Portsmouth 








RS YOUNG PIANIST 

Julius Katchen, Young Pianist, Was the Last Artist to Appear in the Greenfield, 
Mass., Codperative Concert Association's Series, Playing on March 10. With Mr. 
Katchen (Seated at the Piano) Are (Standing, Left to Right), Agnes Sheldon, 


n, President; Alice A. Merriam, Alice K. 
Other Events of Be Series Brought Rose 
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Point’ Overture; a set a diciies . 
Percy Grainger; several British sea 
songs transcribed by Henri Verbrug- 
ghen; Delius’s ‘On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring’, and Elgar’s ‘Pomp 
and Circumstance.’ 

NATHAN COHEN 





Laszlo Completes New Composition 

Alexander Laszlo, composer, has 
completed a new work ‘4D-122’ (a I 
cense plate number), which is called 
‘A Symphonic Journey for Piano and 
Orchestra’. It records the impressions 
of an automobife trip through the 
United States and is based, to a great 
extent, upon American folksongs. It 
will be released shortly by the publish- 


ers. Mr. Laszlo’s Improvisations on 
‘Oh, Susannah’ in the styles of Bach, 
Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, Liszt, De- 


bussy and Gershwin, which had its first 
performance by the National Symphony 
in Washington, D. C., under Hans 
Kindler last year, has been played by 
orchestras in sixteen states. 





Marcelle Denya Under New 
Management 


Marcelle Denya, French soprano and 
formerly of the Paris Opera, is now un- 
der the exclusive management of Will- 
more and Powers. 





Summer Session June 30 to August 9 
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FOUR PIANISTS PLAY 
WITH ROCHESTERIANS 


Harrison Conducts Last Concert 
of Philharmonic—Ganz 
Concerto Performed 


RocHESTER, April 4.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, José Iturbi, musical di- 
rector, ended its 1940-41 season on 
March 27 with a gala concert at the 
Eastman Theatre featuring four noted 
pianists, Rudolph Ganz, Harold Bauer, 
Eugene List and Charles Naegele. 
Owing to Mr. Iturbi’s illness in New 
York, Mr. Harrison, the associate con- 
ductor of the orchestra, who had been 
rehearsing the orchestra for this con- 
cert, was on the podium. He read a 
telegram from Mr. Iturbi, expressing 
his regret and disappointment at not 
being able to be present at the closing 
concert of the season. The audience 
which practically filled the theatre, 
greeted Mr. Harrison with prolonged 
applause, and was on tiptoes of enjoy- 
ment throughout the program. The 
program comprised a William Byrd 
Suite for orchestra arranged by Gordon 
Jacob, Bach’s Concerto for four pianos 
and string orchestra, three Wagner se- 
lections, ‘Dance of the Apprentices’ from 
‘The Mastersingers’, Siegfried’s Death 
March from ‘Gotterdammerung’, and 
‘Ride of the Valkyries’ from ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’; Rudolph Ganz’s Concerto for 
Piano in E Flat (second and third 
movements), with the composer at the 
piano, Morton Gould’s ‘A Homespun 
Overture’ (a first Rochester perform- 
ance), and Manuel Infante’s ‘Dances 
Andalouses’, played by the orchestra 
and the four pianists. This last work 
was originally written for two pianos 
and orchestra, and was arranged for 
the four pianos by F. Reinisch and J. 
Figueras. 

Mr. Ganz was enthusiastically re- 
called by the audiences a number of 
times after his concerto, and all four 
pianists received many encores. The 
last part of the Bach Concerto had to 
be repeated, and also part of the Spanish 
music. 





“Pop” Concerts Attract 


On March 23, the “Pop” concert at 
the Eastman Theatre by the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, Mr. Harrison conduc- 
tor, was shared by the Amherst College 
Glee Club. The concert was under the 
joint auspices of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association and the Rochester 
alumni of Amhurst. 

The last “Pop” concert of the season 
took place on March 30, the Civic 
Orchestra under Mr. Harrison playing 
a gay program and featuring Yoichi 
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Hiraoka, xylophonist. It was Rochester 
Civic Music Association membership 
night, and there was a large audience. 
The Philharmonic under Mr. Iturbi, 
and the Civic Orchestra under Mr. 
Harrison have just returned from a 
very successful Spring tour which took 
them to ten cities: Columbus, O., on 
March 6, where the Philharmonic and 
Civic both played (the Civic in the 
afternoon), Huntington, W. Va. on the 
7th, Raleigh, N. C. on the 8th, Charles- 
ton, S. C. on the 9th, Greenville S. C. 
on the 10th, Charlotte, N. C. on the 
11th, Norfolk, Va. on the 12th, Hamp- 
ton, Va. on the 13th, Wilmington Del. 
on the 14th where the Civic played in 
the afternoon, and Harrisburg, Pa. on 
the 15th. Mary Ertz WILL 


TOLEDO ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS KILENYI 


Raudenbush Conducts with Pian- 
ist as Soloist—Lists Plans 
for New Season 


ToLepo, April 1.—The third concert 
of the new Toledo Symphony was given 
- March 31 in the Paramount Theater, 

George King Raudenbush conducting, 
and Edward Kilenyi as piano soloist in 
a magnificent performance of Liszt’s 
First Piano Concerto. 

Of special interest was the announce- 
ment made last 
night that the or- 
chestra is now so 
well established it 
is able to plan a 
second season. The 
plans extend to 
May, 1942, when 
José Iturbi_ will 
be soloist. Helen 
Traubel will also 
make her Toledo 
debut with the or- 
chestra in 1942 and 
an added concert 
for the benefit of the orchestra will fea- 
ture Nelson Eddy on Feb. 23, 1942. Paul 
Robeson will open the new season and 
will be followed by Zino Francescatti. 

Also for the benefit of the orchestra 
fund will be the post-season appearance 
of Stokowski and the All-American 
Youth Orchestra, scheduled for May 30 
in the Toledo Zoological Park Amphi- 
theater. The remaining concert in the 
orchestra’s first season will have Helen 
Jepson as soloist on May 5. 

Last night’s performance revealed 
many improvements in the orchestra. 
Mr. Raudenbush and his men were en- 
thusiastically applauded for their fine 
program which included the Bach- 
Abert Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 and Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Marche Slav’. They also did 
a splendid piece of coéperative work in 
the Liszt Concerto with Mr. Kilenyi, 
who was recalled many times for his 
share in the evening’s success. Mr. Kil- 
enyi played Debussy’s ‘Feux d’artifice’ 
as a solo encore. He was also soloist in 
the morning concert given for school 
children of Toledo, playing numbers 
by Dohnanyi, Schumann and Chopin. 
For this concert Mr. Raudenbush chose 
a program especially designed to dem- 
onstrate the principal sections of a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

HELEN MILLER CUTLER 











Edward Kilenyi 


*Bach-Busoni 


VISITING RECITALISTS 
ATTRACT IN SEATTLE 


Bartok and Tibbett Appear at 
University—Rubinstein and 
Anderson Return 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 5.—March 
ushered in a steady flow of visiting 
artists. The first of these was the Hun- 
garian pianist, Béla Barték, who gave 
an exciting piano recital at the Univer- 
sity on March 4. The program was dom- 
inated by Mr. Bartok’s own composi- 
tions, full of unconventional rhythms and 
punctuated with much staccato playing. 

Lawrence Tibbett appeared at the 
University on March 12, also under au- 
spices of the Associated Women Stu- 
dents. With the exception of two arias, 
‘Eri Tu’ from ‘A Masked Ball’ and the 
Prologue to ‘Pagliacci’, the whole pro- 
gram was sung in English, which was 
especially satisfying to the many stu- 
dents present. He was accompanied by 
Stewart Wille. 

Second in the Artist Recital series of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club was Artur 
Rubinstein. He again illustrated his re- 
markable skill. The program opened 
with a beautiful performance of the 
Chaconre, followed by 
Schumann’s ‘Carneval’, Op. 9. The sec- 
ond half of the program brought music 
by Debussy, Villa-Lobos, Granados, 
Falla and Chopin. 

For the fifth consecutive year, Ma- 
rian Anderson sang to a capacity audi- 
ence on March 8. The versatile singer 
gave an impressive recital of works by 
Bach, Schumann, Massenet, a group of 
Latin-American songs and Negro spir- 
ituals. Franz Rupp was at the piano. 

Alec Templeton, who does such un- 
believable and amazing things with mu- 
sic, was a Cecilia Schultz attraction on 
March 25, The musician was at his best 
in the group of improvisations and im- 
pressions, 

Cecilia Schultz also presented Helen 
Louise Oles, well-known Northwest 
pianist, in an interesting and well bal- 
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anced program to an audience of en- 
couraging size on March 10. 

The second biennial Western District 
Conference of the Washington State 
Music Teachers’ Association was held 
in Seattle, March 15-16. The two days 
were devoted to reports and discussion 
of music problems. Brief talks on the 
state-wide music education program 
were given by Anna Rollins Johnson, 
Everett and Carl Paige Wood and Clif- 
ford Kantner, Seattle. The main speaker 
was Dr. Warren D. Allen of Stanford 
University, whose subject was ‘Music 
and Democracy’. A piano recital by 
Theodore F. Norman of the University 
of Washington, and a report of the M. 
T. N. A. convention in Cleveland, by 
Arthur Loveless, were interesting con- 
tributions to the sessions. 

Nan D. Bronson . 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
ENGAGES FLAGSTAD 


Soprano Makes First Appearance 
with Orchestra—McArthur 
Is Guest Conductor 


SeaTtL_e, WasH., April 5.—A special 
concert by the Seattle Symphony on 
March 17 brought Kirsten Flagstad in 
her first appearance as orchestral solo- 
ist, and also introduced her accompan- 
ist, Edwin McArthur, as conductor. 
The orchestra had been enlarged to 
seventy musicians for the occasion. The 
program selected was appropriate to the 
Lenten season: Overture to ‘Rosa- 
munde’, Schubert; ‘Russian Easter’, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ; ‘Good Friday Spell’ 
from ‘Parsifal’, and Prelude to Act 1 of 
‘Die Meistersinger’, by Wagner. 

Mme. Flagstad sang ‘Leise, leise’ 
from ‘Der Freischiitz’ by Weber; Pre- 
lude and Love-Death from ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’ by Wagner and three Greig 
songs: “The Last Spring’, ‘The Swan’ 
and ‘A Dream’. Mme. Flagstad sang 
with characteristic intensity and depth 
of feeling. 








Nan D. Bronson 
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MONTEUX CONDUCTS 
TWO CONCERTANTES 


First Desk Men and Schapiro Are 
Soloists—Maynor, Flagstad 
and Brailowsky Appear 


San Francisco, April 4.—The San 
Francisco Symphony has been excep- 
tionally active with the regular Opera 
House concerts plus the Civic series 
and Young People’s concerts this past 
month. But not one of the programs 
has been more exciting than that of 
March 28-29 which included Mozart’s 
Sinfonia Concertante for oboe, clarinet, 
horn, bassoon and orchestra; Szyman- 
owski’s Sinfonia Concertante for piano 
and orchestra; and Richard Strauss’s 
‘Symphonia Domestica.’ 

Playing the solo parts in the Mozart 
work were Merrill Remington, Rudolph 
Schmitt, Pierre Lambert and Ernest 
Kubitschek, the leaders of their respec- 
tive instrumental groups. In the Szy- 
manowski, Maxim Schapiro was guest 
pianist. But it was Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, who made the readings of 
these concertantes so superb and who 
also made the Strauss work a magnifi- 
cent achievement in sound. 

Dorothy Maynor, Negro soprano, 
was guest artist the preceding week. 
It was Miss Maynor’s first appearance 
here. From Mozart’s ‘Il Re Pastore’ 
she sang the ‘L’Amero, Saro Costante’ ; 
from Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’, the 
‘Leise, Leise’; and from Charpentier’s 
‘Louise’, the ‘Depuis Le Jour.’ For 
the Saturday night audience she re- 
peated the ‘Louise’ aria. 

On the same program were the 
Brahms-Rubbra Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme by Handel; the ‘San Juan 





Capistrano’ Nocturnes by Harl Mc- 
Donald; ‘Claerchen’s Death’ from 
‘Egmont’ by Beethoven (played in 


memory of Albert Bender); and the D 
Minor Symphony by Franck, superbly 
done. 


Brailowsky Appears 

The Art Commission presented Alex- 
ander Brailowsky as soloist with the 
symphony in the Civic Auditorium on a 
program devoted to Tchaikovsky’s B 
Flat Minor Concerto for piano and 
orchestra; Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony; and the premiere of a ‘San 
Francisco Overture’ by Wesley La 
Violette, with the composer conducting. 
The novelty was well received, and 
while the title was said to indicate 
nothing beyond the fact it had been 
written here, the composition suggested 
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San Francisco 


ss : By MarJory M. FisHer | i 


to many auditors surging surf. 

A week later, the Art Commission 
presented Kirsten Flagstad and Edwin 
McArthur as guest stars in an all- 
Wagner program with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. The conductor failed 
to live up to his last New York notices, 
and the soloist has been heard to much 
better advantage on many past occa- 
sions. But that did not preclude an 
ovation for her four arias. 

Youngsters from six to eighty fill the 
Opera House for the Young People’s 
concerts conducted by Rudolph Ganz on 
Saturday mornings. The fourth in the 
series was scheduled after three-week 
interval on April 5 at which time prizes 
for the best notebooks were to be 
awarded. Each program has had a solo 
feature: Mischa Myers, violinist; Ad- 
rienne and Helen Levitt, fifteen-year- 
old duo-pianists; the San Francisco 
Opera Ballet; and on the April pro- 
gram, Robert Brereton, eighteen-year- 
old blind pianist, protegé of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Blind Artists. 


SAN CARLO COMPANY 
HAS BUSY FORTNIGHT 


Carlo Peroni Leads Seventeen 
Operas—Three Are Given 
in English Versions 


SAN Francisco, April 5.—A record 
breaking number of musical events kept 
opera and concert goers busy during 
March. The San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany gave a schedule of seventeen 
operas in fourteen days. Most exciting 
of these performances was ‘The Tales 
of Hoffmann’ sung in understandable 
English by an excellent cast which 
starred Rolf Gerard as Hoffmann, Lu- 
cile Meusel as Olympia and as Antonia, 
and Harold Kravitt as Dr. Miracle. 
Charlotte Bruno was also conspicuously 
successful as Nicklausse. 

The English version of “Madam But- 
terfly”, starring the company’s incom- 
parable Japanese Cio-Cio-San, Hizi 
Koyke, was reasonably successful, with 
Gerard and Mario Valle helping to 
make at least sixty per cent of the text 
understood. ‘Martha’ was the com- 
pany’s other English venture and ranked 
high from the standpoint of intelligi- 
bilitv—thanks again to Miss Meusel 
and Mr. Gerard, seconded by Miss 
Bruno and Donald Mayo. But the opera 
was so condensed as to make it even 
weaker than it is, and it was followed 
by the balcony scene from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ (with Dimitri Onofrei and 
Leola Turner) and a half dozen ballet 
divertissements. 








Lushanya Welcomed 

Lucille Meusel’s Violetta, Lucia and 
Gilda were the artistic triumphs of the 
San Carlo season. Coe Glade’s ‘Car- 
men’ was as rowdy and rich voiced as 
ever, and her Delilah and Amneris were 
both good. New to the company, and 
scoring a very nice success as Aida and 
Mimi was the Indian soprano, Mobley 
Lushanya. She was less satisfactory as 
Santuzza. But this American Indian 
girl has personality, voice and histrionic 
ability and should make a name for her- 
self on the opera stage. Another new- 
comer was petite Belle Udell, a talented 


but inexperienced Leonore in ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, 

Singing in every opera (except the 
‘Madam Butterfly’) with rare consis- 
tency of merit, was the leading basso, 
Harold Kravitt. His portrayal of the 
Old Jew in ‘Samson and Delilah’ was 
one of the finest characterizations San 
Francisco opera audiences have beheld. 

A word should be said for Flora 
Shennan, one of the most intelligent 
of mezzo-soprano portrayers of sec- 
ondary roles who graduated from the 
San Francisco Opera Company chorus 
into San Carlo roles. She sang excel- 
lently, and acted well. 

Sydney Raynor, Aroldo Lindi and 
Dimitri Onofrei alternated with Rolf 
Gerard in leading tenor roles. Ivan 
Petroff and Mostyn Thomas gave con- 
sistently commendable portrayals of the 
principal baritone roles, with Mr. 
Petroff leading in the number of per- 
formances. Richard Wentworth, Mario 
Valle and Francesco Curci, were uni- 
formly good in secondary roles. 

The real star of the company is the 
miraculous Carlo Peroni, who conducted 
every performance and achieved extra- 
ordinary results from his twenty-five 
piece orchestra as well as from the stage 
performers. The chorus knew its busi- 
ness. And the ballet was uncommonly 
good, with Lydia Arlova and Lucien 
Prideaux at its head. 


ENSEMBLE AND SOLO 
PROGRAMS ATTRACT 


Forum Concert Features Local 
Composers—Sonata Recital 
and Pianists Heard 








San Francisco, April 5.—Concerts 
held concurrently with the opera season, 
included a magnificently played sonata 
recital by Henri Temianka and Maxim 
Schapiro devoted to violin and piano 
sonatas of Fauré, Debussy and César 
Franck; and the fourth Composers 
Forum, presenting music by Arthur 
Berger, Frank Fragale, Grace Becker 
and Emanuel Leplin. 

The Forum Program included: Mr. 
Berger’s Quartet in C for Woodwinds, 
played by members of the San Francisco 
Woodwind Quintet; and his ‘Three 
Poems by W. B. Yeats’ from ‘Works 
for Music Perhaps’, sung by Esther 
Berger, soprano; Mr. _ Fragale’s 
Scherzo-Fugato for Woodwind Quartet, 
dedicated to Julius Gold; Six Songs by 
Miss Becker, sung by Flossita Badger, 
soprano; Mr. Leplin’s Suite for String 
Quartet and his Rhapsody for Quartet 
and piano, played by Mischa Myers, 
Ernest Michaelian, Mr. Leplin and Det- 
lev Anders assisted by Carl Fuerstner. 

Best liked were the songs of Miss 
Becker and the chamber music of Mr. 
Leplin. Less agreeable because of ex- 
treme, but logical, dissonances was the 
Berger work. Fragale’s was more ap- 
pealing. Mr. Berger’s with all its acrid- 
ness, was perhaps the best written. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
for its March program in the Veterans 
Auditorium had the assistance of Ru- 
dolph Ganz in Beethoven’s Quintet Op. 
34. Milhaud’s Quartet in B Flat No. 7 
and Haydn’s Quartet in G Minor were 
also presented by Naoum Blinder, 





TO SING AT FESTIVALS 
Eleanor Steber, Amerian Soprano, Who Made 
Her Debut at the Metropolitan Opera This 
Season as Sophie in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ anc 
Sang Micaela in ‘Carmen’ on March 5, Will 
Make a Concert Tour This Spring, Sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera Performances During Holy 
Week, and in May Festivals in Charleston, 
W. Va., and Chattanooga, Tenn., as Well as 
Make Recordings 


Eugene Heyes, Ferenc Molnar and Wil- 
lem Dehe. 

Two pianists covered the gamut from 
the sublime to the ridiculous in music 
within two days: Artur Rubinstein was 
accountable for the sublime, in a pro- 
gram devoted to Chopin, Villa-Lobos, 
Granados, Albeniz and Falla, and Alec 
Templeton was responsible for the 
artistry of ridiculousness. Both played 
in the War Memorial Opera House. 





PAN AMERICAN UNION 
ADDS MUSIC DIVISION 





Seeger Will Be Director of New Office 
in Washington to Expand Music 
Relations of Americas 


WasuHincton, D. C., April 5.— 
The American Union has established a 
inusic division in Washington with 
Charles Seeger as chief. Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, director general of the Union, 
made known this addition to the organ- 
ization’s activities. 

The purpose of the new office will be 
the diffusion of knowledge of the music 
and musical activities of the Latin 
American nations throughout _ the 
United States and diffusion of a similar 
knowledge regarding American music 
throughout Latin America. Among the 
first projects will be the publication of 
a series of reports on the music of the 
American republics. 

Mr. Seeger is a graduate of Harvard. 
He was professor and chairman of the 
department of music at the University 
of California for seven years, and was 
lecturer for twelve years at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. For the 
past two years he has been assistant 
director of the Federal Music Project. 


J. W. 





Battle Creek Symphony Ends Series 


BATTLE Creek, Micu., April 5.—The 
Battle Creek Symphony, conducted by 
Raymond Gould, gave the final concert 
of its season on March 23 in the audi- 
torium of the Southwestern Junior High 
School. The program presented Mozart's 
Overture to the ‘Marriage of Figaro’: 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 in E Minor: 
Strauss’s ‘Voices of Spring’ Waltz, and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche Slave’. 
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SZELL AND SZIGETI 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Janssen Ensemble and WPA Or- 
chestra Offer Many Native 
Works in Fortnight 


Los ANGELEs, April 4.— Southern 
California orchestras, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, the Janssen Ensemble 
and WPA orchestra have given us the 
principal concerts of the last fortnight 
and the first two have ended their sea- 
sons. The WPA is hoping for con- 
tinuance until June at least. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic had 
as its guest conductor George Szell on 
March 27 and 28, and for soloist, 
Joseph Szigeti, playing the Brahms 
Concerto for orchestra and violin. Mr. 
Szell, who made two guest appearances 
last Summer in Hollywood Bowl, made 
a better impression on the public this 
time. He opened his program with the 
Brahms ‘Academic Festival’ Overture 
and played the Smetana ‘River Moldau’ 
after intermission closing. with Enesco’s 
‘Rumanian’ Rhapsody. The last two 
were distinctly successful, vigorous, 
fiery and full of a peasant folk-flavor. 

Neither Brahms works went over 
very well. The Overture was bom- 
bastic, muddled and dull, instead of 
melodious, amusing and happy. Mr. 
Szigeti’s aristocratic tone and finesse 
were lost against the orchestral fore- 
ground which should have been more of 
a background. The finale was a rousing 
finish, at least at the first concert, for 
a broken string made it necessary to ex- 
change violins quickly with concert- 
master Gimpel, who like all violinists in 
movie-land, has a wonderful fiddle. Mr. 
Szigeti’s performances are never in- 
significant. He is a musician and his 
conductor in this instance, is a show- 
man. 





Janssen Offers New Works 

Werner Janssen concluded his Sun- 
day evening concerts with a personally 
chosen artist-orchestra on March 16, in 
the Wilshire-Ebell Theater. There were 
five “firsts.” Sacchini’s ‘Oedype a Co- 
lone’ Overture was presented in an un- 
classical edition by Sam Franko. Mo- 
zart’s Fantasy in D Minor on a mechan- 
ical organ, orchestrated by Cincinnati’s 
Dr. Erich Werner; Sibelius’s Third 
Symphony, an orchestral chorale sing- 
ing of beauty in high places and mag- 
nificently played by this small but su- 
perior orchestra; a small Suite with a 
fine, straightforward opening, for small 
orchestra by San Francisco’s Charles 
Jones, clearly written and well played; 
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Los Angeles 


By ISABEL 


a fascinating unpretentious ‘Civic Cen- 
ter’ Suite by Leigh Harline who wrote 
‘Three Little Pigs’ and many other 
Disney successes, a Janssen arrange- 
ment of Granados’s Intermezzo from 
‘Goyescas’ and Edward MacDowell’s 
‘Indian’ Suite. 

Harline’s descriptive idyll of a busy 
council meeting, a district attorney’s 
rendezvous, taxpayers complaints and 
election night, is a delightful concoction 
and well put together. The D.A. 
danced like a Disney ballet-master, the 
taxpayers had the blues accompanied by 
an adding machine and election night 
was a rhythmical riot. The Suite is 
tuneful and smooth, 

Charles Jones is just out of the Juil- 
liard School and slightly over-estimates 
his capacity for orchestral writing, it 
would seem. His Suite shows talent in 
instrumentation and brevity with con- 
ciseness. 

Maiers Play Mozart Concerto 

Nathan Abas, supervisor of Northern 
California’s WPA, came down to con- 
duct the Southern California WPA 
Orchestra on March 19 in the Embassy 
Auditorium and was warmly welcomed. 
He offered a new work, ‘Those Who 
Go Down to the Sea in Ships’, restless 
music in interesting orchestral colors; 
the Fifth Symphony by Sibelius and the 
Prelude to Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’, 
and proved to be able and imaginative. 

Lois and Guy Maier played the 
double piano concerto by Mozart and 
were enthusiastically applauded. They 
are entertaining as well as adequate in 
such a work. With the excellent ac- 
companiment offered, the Maiers carried 
on a witty, sparkling and oftentimes 
tender conversation back and forth with 
the music of Mozart as their means of 
expression. 

The next week, that of March 26, the 
WPA presented Mischa Violin as solo- 
ist and guest conductor. The new 
American work was ‘Samoan’ Rhapsody 
by William F. Schiller which made a 
good impression ; Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony, the Tchaikovsky ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’? Overture and the same com- 
poser’s Concerto for violin. 

Richard Lert conducted the Civic 
Orchestra of Pasadena on March 29 in 
a program of Beethoven, Mahler, Henry 
Purmort Eames and Norman Goss. 
The last two are resident Southern 
Californians. Eula Beal, a promising 
young contralto who has just won the 
preliminaries in the Southern California 
division of the Federation of Music 
Clubs contest, was soloist. 


COMPOSERS SHARE 
FORTNIGHT’S EVENTS 


Schonberg Gives Research Lec- 
ture at U.C.L.A.—Music by 
Borisoff Is Presented 


Los ANGELEs, April 2.—Major events 
among the Southern California com- 
posers were Arnold Schonberg’s faculty 
research lecture on ‘Composition with 
Twelve-tones’ at U.C.L.A. on March 26 
and the Los Angeles Pro Musica’s 
presentation of a program of orchestral, 
chamber music and vocal works by 
Alexander Borisoff on March 23 in the 
Women’s Athletic Club. 

Schonberg is professor of music at 








Morse JONE: 


the Southern Section of the Academic 
Senate of the University of California. 
He discussed his method as distinct 
from system and illustrated it with ex- 
amples of the use of his ‘basic set’ of 
chromatic intervals on the screen and 
had them played on two pianos. He 
was both impressive and entertaining 
to the large, musically educated au- 
dience which had been invited to hear 
this annual faculty research lecture. 

Mr. Borisoff is well known as the 
first cellist of the Philharmonic and is 
beginning to be known as a composer. 
His Suite for violin and ‘cello, played 
by Bronislaw Gimpel and himself, was a 
brilliant piece of chamber music writ- 
ing. Two works for piano: Prelude 
and ‘Dance of the Furies’ were not im- 
portant. He is a better writer for 
strings. A quartet was more than in- 
teresting, it was solid achievement and 
his work for small orchestra, ‘Poeme 
Ancience’ had success although his 
songs with orchestra were musically in- 
comprehensible. 


Maynor Creates Stir 


Dorothy Maynor created a stir of ex- 
citement with concerts in Los Angeles, 
Occidental College and Pasadena dur- 
ing the week of March 18. Her singing 
was full of joy if not always of the 
repose that experience and _ training 
bring. She brings a world of imagina- 
tion to her audiences and her Spirituals 
are loving but not maudlin. 

Mischa Elman began a series of 
Southern California engagements with 
a concert in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium of Los Angeles on March 25. 
His program was built around the 
Gabriel Fauré Sonata and Spohr’s D 
Minor Concerto. Mr. Elman is an old 
favorite with a new way of playing and 
he is building new audiences with new 
programs—hard work, but gratifying. 
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GUEST ARTIST AND CONDUCTOR 
Albert Spalding (Left), Guest Violinist, and 
Leroy Robertson, Conductor, of the Brigham 
Young University Symphony in Provo, Where 
Mr. Spalding Appeared with the Orchestra 


Provo, Uran, April 3.—A highlight 
of the concert season in Utah was the 
appearance of Albert Spalding, Ameri- 
can violinist, as guest artist with the 
Brigham Young University Symphony 
on March 26. 

Mr. Spalding displayed his noted tech- 
nique and feeling in his performance of 
the Concerto in G Minor, Op. 26, by 
Bruch, which he played with the or- 
chestra. LeRoy Robertson was con- 
ductor of the orchestra. Solo works also 
presented by Mr. Spalding included 
compositions by Strauss, Szymanowski, 
Cassad6, Debussy, Paganini, Brahms, 
Heifetz, and Schubert. 





Plans California Youth Orchestras 


Emulating Leopold Stokowski, Rob- 
ert Wayne Burns, National Youth Ad- 
ministrator for California, is recruiting 
two symphony orchestras composed of 
youthful players. 
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But the concluding Gigue was vigorously 
stated and the audience recognized a per- 
formance that was eminently praiseworthy. 
The second half of the program was 
given over to the Sonata of Prokofieff, 
music calculated to a nicety to bring out 
the incisive and brilliant qualities in Mr. 
Borovsky’s playing, and a group of works 
by Scriabin and Liszt. W. 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, Paul Ulanov- 
sky, accompanist. The Town Hall, March 
30, afternoon. 


‘Neue Liebe, Neues Leben’; ‘Die Trommel 


CE nn ned ennaueee beta Beethoven 
‘Warnung’; ‘Zeffiretti Lusinghieri’ from ‘Ido- 
GURNEE sinc c b.nc0t on 00sec deh saevstedooeds Mozart 


‘Die Junge Nonne’; ‘An die Laute’; ‘Auf dem 
Wasser zu Singen’; ‘Wiegenlied’; ‘Unge- 
PTE CE EER ER SS ee AE Schubert 

‘Wie Melodien Ziet Es’; 

‘Botschaft’ I 

‘Mit einer Wasserlilie’..............se++ Grieg 

‘Mausfallen Spruchlein’; ‘Ich Hab’ in Penna’ 


ce) 
‘Zwiegesang’; ‘Tell Me, O Bird’ 

(Favorite Songs of Jenny Lind) 
‘Allerseelen’; ‘Zueignung’ ............. Strauss 
The audience that struggled and pushed 

through the doors of the Town Hall and 
had almost to be pushed out at the end of 
the recital, was a tribute to the affection 
that Mme. Hempel retains in the hearts of 
the concert-going public after twenty-nine 
years in our midst. There are not many 
singers now before that public who could 
deliver with such flawless art the program 
Mme. Hempel presented. That her choice 
of numbers was not invariably suited to 
her voice in its present estate, cannot be 
denied, but most of the program left noth- 
ing to be desired. The two Beethoven 
songs may be dismissed. Both the Mozart 
works were beautifully sung and the fiori- 
turi in the ‘Idomeneo’ excerpt, were clear. 
Of the Shubert songs, ‘Die Junge Nonne’ 
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6. Wallace 


Frieda Hempel Woodworth 


and ‘Auf dem Wasser zu Singen’ were the 
best. Indeed, the latter has seldom been 
so beautifully delivered. As an encore to 
this group the same composer’s ‘Wohin?’ 
was given. The Brahms songs were well 
projected. The Grieg, superbly sung, had 
to be repeated, also the charming if trivial 
song about the mousetrap. The two Jenny 
Lind songs, whoever their composers were, 
might have been omitted without loss. Of 
the Strauss songs, ‘Allerseelen’ was the 
better. H. 


Harvard Glee Club, Radcliffe Choral 
Society 
Harvard Glee Club, Radcliffe Choral 
Society, G. Wallace Woodworth, conduct- 
ing. The Town Hall, March 30, evening: 


ME? | cca batianeeesceiesd Randall Thompson 
Er ree Kodaly 
‘Dirge for Two Veterans’..........0+0++: Holst 
‘Lamentations of Jeremiah............... Tallis 
yee Apollonian Harmony 
"FRRGFUR NAR oo cncccvcscnyseniessess< yrd 
‘Dona Nobis Pacem’, from the Mass in B 
NE os trates gasudies Gennes bana basen ach 
SEN CAPONE o's scenes nsesenscceeeia Lambert 
Salo Piano, William W. Austin 2 
Qpesing Scene from ‘Otello’.............. Verdi 
‘horuses from ‘La Reine Indigo’ (Paris Ver- 
SED is cobnced naw obskveeeiehss Johann Strauss 


This was a concert of mixed delights. 
The serious music was sung with serious- 
ness, perhaps a trifle too much of it, and 
the pieces in the lighter vein were occa- 
sionally almost rollicking. The two or- 
ganizations which were heard singly and 
collectively, are both well balanced and 
well schooled. The quality of tone was, 
naturally, fresh and charming. It is a far 
cry from Tallis’s setting of parts of the 
book of Jeremiah to the naughty French 
choruses from the Strauss operetta, which 
closes with “The Beautiful Blue Danube’, 
but the transition was well effected. The 
opening chorus from ‘Otello’ was ably 
given. In the Bach excerpt, members of 
the alumni were invited to come up from 
the audience and join in. About sixty ac- 
cepted with excellent result. The concert 
reflected high credit upon the organizations 
themselves and upon their conductor, and 
the audience was much gratified. D. 


Oratorio Society Gives Bach Mass 


The fifteenth complete performance of 
Bach’s B Minor Mass was presented by 
the Oratorio Society in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 25 under the direc- 
tion of Albert Stoessel. Five vocal solo- 
ists: Lura Stover, soprano; Joan Peebles, 
contralto; Hardesty Johnson, tenor; Raoul 
Nadeau, baritone; and Wellington Ezekiel, 
bass, contributed. The chorus was aug- 
mented by the Hall of Fame Singers and 
accompanied by an orchestra of sixty mem- 
bers with Edgar Schenkman as concert- 
master. Instrumental soloists included: 
Mischa Mischakoff, violin; Frederick Wil- 
kins, flute; Lois Wann and Josef Marx, 
oboes ; William Vacchiano, trumpet; Yella 
Pessl, harpsichord, and Hugh Porter, 
organ. 

The B Minor Mass has become an occa- 
sion each Spring and it is probable that 
a large portion of the audience who listened 
attentively this year has been present at 
many of the previous presentations. It was 
evident throughout the evening that Mr. 
Stoessel has labored long and arduously to 
develop a unified and musical ensemble. 
The chorus achieved stirring effects in the 
dramatic sections of the Mass and the ma- 
jesty of the score was emphasized at all 
times. 

Although the Mass is primarily a choral 
work it contains some truly beautiful solo 
and duet writing. Hardesty Johnson sur- 
mounted the hurdle of a recent illness to 


give the finest individual contribution of the 
evening in the Benedictus. Occasional un- 
certainty detracted from the work of the 
other soloists, particularly in the duets. 
Nevertheless each approached his task seri- 
ously and with musicianship. 

It was an evening dedicated to the inter- 
pretation of Bach and when it was over 
it was Bach that had impressed. One 
might complain that not all of the attacks 
were clean, or that the orchestra was not 
always in accord with the singers, but 
before the grandeur of Bach’s music such 
complaints seem insignificant. Of prime 
importance is the prospect of hearing the 
B Minor Mass each year and that each per- 
formance come nearer the heart of the 
music. That is the prospect offered by the 
Oratorio Society. < 


Middlebury College Choir 

The Middlebury College Choir, Henry 
Ward Bedford, conductor, gave a concert 
of classic and modern works in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of March 29. The 
organization of young folks give an ex- 
cellent account of itself in a rather exact- 
ing program which included works by Pal- 
estrina, Vittoria and Bach, through Tchai- 
kovsky and others of his period, down to 
modern works of a conservative type. 
There was also a group by English com- 
posers which included Gibbons’s ‘The Sil- 
ver Swan’, as well as pieces by Vaughan- 
Williams and Cyril Jenkins. Throughout 
the program the work of the chorus was 
well balanced in tone and its releases and 
attacks, as well as its shading, were always 
excellent. 


League of Composers 

At the third and last of its series of 
concerts in the New York Public Library 
on the afternoon of March 30, the League 
of Composers presented three new sonatas 
for violin and piano composed, respectively, 
by Edward T. Cone, Norman dello Joio, 
and Lucas Foss. The performers were 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist, and Irene Jacobi, 
pianist. 

Mr. Cone’s work was, for a _ sonata, 
somewhat lengthy, taking over half an 
hour in performance, but it was well co- 
ordinated and written with knowledge of 
form and of the uses of the instrumental 
combination. Mr. dello Joio’s sonata was 
tuneful and not as drastic in its harmonic 
aspect as much of present-day music, what- 
ever the form. Mr. Foss, especially in the 
second movement of his work, displayed a 
genuine melodic feeling. All three works 
were well played and al! were well re- 
ceived by the audience. 


American Compositions Heard 


A concert of works by contemporary 
American composers was given in the 
Henry Hadley Studio on the evening of 
March 9, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of American Composers 
and Conductors. Those appearing on the 
program included June Hess Kelly, so- 
prano; Benjamin de Loache, baritone; Ron- 
ald Murat, violinist, and Edwin Biltcliff 
and Jean Browning, pianists. A chamber 
ensemble composed of Ethel Glenn Hier, 
pianist; Frances Blaisdell, flute; Ferdinand 
Pryor, oboe; Edwin Ideler, violin; Ralph 
Hersh, viola, and Sidney Edwards, ’cello, 
also appeared. Works given included com- 
positions by Florence Parr Gere, Russell 
Morton, Paul Tietjens, Clarence Cameron 
White, Samuel Barber, Celeste D. Heck- 
scher, William A. Schroeder, Russell 
Wragge and Miss Hier. Fern Sherman 
accompanied Miss Kelly, and Paul Berl, 
Mr. de Loache. N. 


Fourth Figueroa Concert Given 


The fourth in a series of recitals by 
José, Narciso and Rafael Figueroa, violin- 
ist, pianist and ’cellist respectively, was 
given in La Casita auditorium on the after- 
noon of March 16. They were cordially 
received by the large audience. The pro- 
gram opened with an artistic interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Trio No. 4 in B 
Flat. The second group of piano works 
featured the Sonata in E Flat by J. Cr. 
Bach, followed by ‘Serenade to the Doll’ 
and ‘Gardens under the Rain’ by Debussy, 
Turina’s ‘Orgia’ and Albeniz’s ‘El Pu- 
erto’". The concluding numbers were de- 


voted to violin works including a Bach 
‘Prelude and Gavotte’, Saint-Saéns’s ‘I»- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso’, ‘Pant»- 
mime’ and ‘Jota’ by Falla-Kochansky ad 
‘Sicilienne’ by Paradies-Dushkin. All 
participants were given enthusiastic 
plause. B. 


Anna Sokoloff and Group Offer 
Revueltas Tribute 


In a program dedicated to the memory 
of the Mexican composer Silvestre Revucl- 
tas and including three works employing 
his music, Anna Sokoloff returned to New 
York’s dance world, after an absence in 
Mexico, at the Mansfield Theatre on the 
evening of March 3. The Revueltas music 
was heard in Miss Sokoloff’s ‘Homage to 
Garcia Lorca’, ‘Songs for Little Children’ 
and ‘The Fable of the Wandering Frog’. 
A small orchestra was conducted by Alex 
Saron. The composer for the other works 
on the program with one exception was 
Alex North, and they included an ‘Open- 
ing Dance’, the familiar ‘Ballad in the 
Popular Style’, ‘Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents’ and ‘Exile’. The exception was a 
composition to music by Padre Antonio 
Soler entitled ‘Vision Fantastica’ and said 
to be “after Goya.” 

Miss Sokoloff is one of the most gifted 
of our younger dancers, and it would be 
a pleasure to record this recital as a step 
forward, but unfortunately it was not. 
The group choreography in the new works 
was consistently weak and monotonus, and 
the dancing was, to say the least, ama- 
teurish. Nor was Miss Sokoloff herself in 
good form, though she remains a greatly 
talented performer and stage personality. 
Of the new dances only her solo, ‘Lament 
for the death of a bull fighter’ deserves ex- 
tended comment. This is a dynamic, 
powerful and well-constructed dance which 
shows that she has not lost her individual 
approach. The passionate intensity of style 
to which she attained in this was sadly 
lacking in the other works. Miss Sokoloff 
should forget groups and local color for 
some time to come and give us more solos 
like the ‘Ballad in the Popular Style’, the 
new dance and passages in ‘Exile’ and 
‘Slaughter of the Innocents’. The audience 
was large and cordial. S 


Arlie Furman Gives Recital 


Arlie Furman, American violinst, ap- 
peared in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of March 25 in an 
ambitious program designed to expose each 
facet of her talent. Bach’s Sonata No. 3 
in E began the evening, followed by 
Busch’s Sonata Op. 21 in G. Hellmut Baer- 
wald, the accompanist, collaborated ex- 
pertly in both works. Compositions by 
Sarasate, Martini-Corti, Ravel and Wie- 
niawski, as well as the first performance 
of Ferdinand Davis’s ‘Scherzo Espagnol’, 
were also heard. M. 


‘St. Matthew Passion’ Sung by Tuthill 
Society 


Bach’s ‘Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew’ was given in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall by the Tuthill Oratorio So- 
ciety, James A. Brown Tuthill, conductor, 
on the evening of March 26. The soloists 
were Anne Bennett, Alba Clawson and 
Kate Tomlinson, sopranos; Mary Boyd 
and Mary Frances Lehnerts, contraltos; 
Paul Kirk Giles and Carl Nicholas, 
tenors; John Calvert and John Russell, 
baritones, and Milford Parkerton, bass. 
Alba Clawson was assistant and Alice 
Wightman, accompanist. N. 


Edwin Grasse, Violinist 


Edwin Grasse gave his annual recital in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of March 
18, with Ada Zeller at the piano. Mr. 
Grasse offered the comparatively unfamil- 
iar Sonata in C by Christian Sinding, his 
own Second Sonata, Schumann’s Romauice 
in A, Handel’s G Minor Passacaglia, Cho- 
pin’s G Minor Waltz and a Polonaise by 
himself. Mr. Grasse, who was heard by 4 
large audience, maintained the high stand- 
ard of artistic ideals that has characterized 
his playing for many years, and he was re- 
warded with enthusiastic applause. N 
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(Continued from page 10) 
had their ample measure of audience ap- 
peal. Benjamin Britten’s ‘Sinfonia da 
Requiem’ cannot be disposed of so curso- 
rily. It undoubtedly is one of the most 
ambitious of the works of this very active 
young British composer. Whether it is as 
likely to gain a foothold in the continuing 
repertoire as his violin concerto is con- 
jectural. ba 

Completed a year ago at Amityville, 
Long Island, and intended as an act of de- 
yotion to the composer’s father and mother, 
‘Sinfonia da Requiem’ is less a symphony 
or a requiem than it is an orchestral 
threnody along the lines of a symphonic 
poem. There are three sections, ‘Lacrymosa’, 
‘Dies Irae’, ‘Requiem Aeternam’, and it is 
solely in the use of these titles that the 
work has contact with the liturgy. The 
three parts are connected and their effect 
is not basically that of the movements of 
a symphony. 

Basic ideas, when isolated, seem com- 
monplace. But the handling of them is in- 
dividual and has a measure of musical per- 
sonality. On first hearing, the interest is 
chiefly in the scoring, allied as this is with 
a bold and shrilly dissonant harmony. 
There are successions of climaxes in which 
the feeling is that of lusty and stridulous 
lament. At times it would seem that this is 
less a case of wearing one’s heart on one’s 
sleeve than of shouting one’s grief from 
the housetops. 

But Mr. Britten is a composer who 
knows his way about. He has written ex- 
pertly and in his own way. ‘Sinfonia da 
Requiem’ might be said to be very “prom- 
ising” if it had come from the pen of a 
newly discovered composer instead of one 
who at twenty-seven has been well favored 
in the matter of first performances. T. 


British-American Program for Children 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Series for Young People, Rudolf Ganz, 
conductor. Soloist, Betty Martin, soprano. 
Carnegie Hall, March 22, morning: 

Trumpet Voluntary............seceeeses Purcell 

‘Nonsense Alphabet’..............+00- Naginsky 

Betty Martin 

Three Dances from Music to Shakespear’s 

PE MEER 5 ids achenencaecccescvel German 

Bagpipe Selections 

Songs: ‘The British Grenadiers’; ‘When 

Johnny Comes Marching Home’ 


ON er Paul White 
Rhumba from Symphony No. 2....McDonald 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’................ Elgar 
‘God Save the King’; ‘The Star-Spangled 


Banner’ 

Mr. Ganz had his customary audience of 
youngsters with a sprinkling of grown-ups 
at this concert. Betty Martin’ was well re- 
ceived in her offering and the young music- 
lovers applauded with vigor, besides enjoy- 
ing singing the British and American Na- 
tional Anthems as well as the two other 
songs. 


Tinayre with the Orchestra of the New 


Friends 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music, 
Fritz Stiedry, conductor. Soloist, Yves 


Tinayre, baritone. 
23, afternoon: 


Symphony in F, No. 67.......scccsceess Haydn 
Sonnet de Petrarque ‘Stanza alla Vergine’— 


Carnegie Hall, March 


fay 

Motet pour Paques.............cssees Gombert 
Concertato for voice and nine instruments— 
Monteverdi 

Serenade for Strings............. Tchaikovsky 


A new symphonietta by Rogers Sessions, 
which was to have been introduced at this 
concert, had to be foregone because of an 
accident to the composer, in which he 
broke an arm with the result that he could 
not complete the scoring. The Haydn sym- 
Phony (one of the Einstein resuscitations ) 
and the Tchaikovsky Serenade were cir- 
cumspectly played, but the chief interest of 
the afternoon was in the rare old music of 
Dufay, Gombert and Monteverdi, in the 
performance of which Mr. Tinayre was an 
altogether convincing soloist. 

_As projected, each of the three works 
oi this group had the appeal of melodic 
beauty and each was markedly different 
from the others in style. In the Monte- 
verdi Concerto was a fascinating use of 
three continuo groups, with the whole work 
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Yves Tinayre 


Paul Boepple 


carried to a climax at once impressive and 
expressive. Dufay’s music asserted the 
charm of direct and melodious utterance. 
The effect of the Gombert Easter motet 
was such as to bear out the contention of 
some students of his period (he was born 
in Bruges about 1495 and died after 1570), 
that if only this composer were better 
known he would be recognized as a genius 
of his generation. But for most of it seri- 
ous difficulties of performance remain, be- 
cause of the necessity in so many cases of 
altering the medium. The audience on this 
occasion had the inestimable benefit of the 
art of a singer who may be regarded as a 
Gombert authority. 


Szell Leads Fourth Program 


NBC Symphony, George Szell, con- 
ductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, March 
22, evening: 

Overture, ‘Le Carnaval Romain’.... Berlioz 
“The Tmeredinse Fiitiet’,....ccccovecenee Piston 
Symphony No. 3 (‘Eroica’)......... Beethoven 


The fourth and last of Mr. Szell’s con- 
certs with the NBC Symphony was pro- 
ductive of much spirited and highly expert 
playing. The Berlioz Overture was ac- 
corded a particularly brilliant performance. 
Mr. Piston’s ballet music again proved di- 
verting, and its inclusion in the program 
was to be taken as a token of Mr. Szell’s 
awareness of the cause of American music. 
The ‘Eroica’ was sharply and brightly de- 
lineated, with rather more emphasis on 
virtuoso details than the emotional content. 
Certainly there are depths in the funeral 
march that were not sounded on this oc- 
casion. 


Webster Plays with City Symphony 

The New York City Symphony was di- 
rected for the second time by Jean Parl 
Morel, French conductor, on the evening of 
March 23 in Carnegie Hall. Beveridge 
Webster, pianist ~vas the soloist, playing 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. 2 in G Minor. 
Beethoven fared well on the program, the 
first half of which presented his ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 3 and the Sym»hony No. 6 in 
F (‘Pastorale’). The playing of the orches- 
tra indicated that further familiarity with 
the conductor was advantageous to both 
and to the music. Mr. Morel interprete’ 
the Beethoven score with spirit, and if the 
tempi seemed faster than those to which w> 
are accustomed, there was no sacrifice in 
clarity. 

Mr. Webster’s pianism is well suited to 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto. His _ reading 
was powerful and forthright, and he proved 
himself the unquestionable master of the 
war-horse The orchestra provided full 
support. Ravel’s ‘Daphnis et Chloé’ Suite 
No. 2 concluded the concert. M. 


, 


Boepple Conducts Brahms’s ‘Deutscke- 


Renuiem 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor; Paul Boepple, guest 


conductor, assisted by the Dessoff Choirs. 
Soloists: Rose Dirman, soprano; William 
Gephart, baritone; Carnegie Hall, March 
29, afternoon: 


BRAHMS PROGRAM 
‘Tragic’ Overture; ‘Deutsches’ Requiem 


The magnificent collection of texts from 
the Old and New Testaments, made and 
set to music by Brahms and entitled a 
‘German’ Mass for the dead, but in reality 
a Requiem far more universal in appeal 
and scope than to be confined to any one 
nation, though it is eminently North Ger- 
man-Protestant in its outward characteris- 
tics, was given in Carnegie Hall by a 
major body of performers for the first time 
in many years upon this occasion. When 
works deeply inferior musically, though 


upon the same scale, are given season after 
season in the concert hall, the protracted 
absence of the ‘German’ Requiem can only 
reflect upon those who make music as well 
as those who hear it. The greater the 
credit that redounds then to the National 
Orchestral Association and to Mr. Boep- 
ple and his superbly trained choirs who 
sang the work so well at this performance. 

To music marvellously balanced, with- 
out superfluous note, scored with so tem- 
perate and so just a hand, the conductor 
brought a remarkable degree of insight. 
For Brahms the emphasis was not upon a 
Day of Wrath as it was to Verdi in his 
Mass, with its dramatically lurid colorings 
and the great last Day of Judgment, but 
upon resignation, “Blessed are they that 
mourn, they shall have comfort”. To 
Brahms it was not the Voice out of the 
Whirlwind that spoke the ineffable and the 
final wisdom, but the still, small voice from 
within, In some portions of the Requiem, 
‘Behold all flesh is as the grass’ and in the 
intricate fugal passages, a larger body of 
male voices would have been welcome, but 
the various choirs sang with remarkable 
understanding and followed the injunctions 
of the conductor readily. That they had 
been admirably trained was apparent 
throughout the concert, for the heaviest 
burdens rested upon them and they dis- 
charged their task with skill and ability. 

Of the soloists, Miss Dirman was in the 
better voice and sang the music of won- 
derful consolation and tenderness, ‘Ye now 
are sorrowful’, with a sensitiveness and 
artistry, as well as purity of tone, that 
were refreshing. Mr. Gephart’s voice 
lacked richness and depth upon this oc- 
casion, though he sang with understand- 
ing. The orchestra responded ably to Mr. 
Boepple’s guidance and contributed much 
to the beauty of a performance that was 
as welcome as rare. 

Mr. Barzin, the Association’s regular 
conductor, opened the concert with a stolid 
performance of the ‘Tragic’ Overture. 


Castagna Is Soloist at Return Concert 
of Toscanini 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor. Soloist, Bruna Castagna, contralto. 
Studio 8-H, Radio City, March 29, eve- 
ning : 


"Hine Pawst Overtware’ ...cccccocvececses Wagner 

Se ee OS eee Schumann 

‘Canzone dei Ricordi’.............e0s0+ Martucci 
Mme. Castagna 

‘Carnival of Venice’ Variations....Tommasini 


Mr. Toscanini’s return was signalized by 
fastidious and_ brilliant performances. 
Wagner’s ‘Faust’ Overture again was 
something of unusual glow and pulsation 
at his hands. The Schumann Symphony 
was a shining example of the conductor’s 
endless care in details, though the acoustics 
of the studio were not conducive to the 
utmost tonal beauty for those who heard 


the actual performance rather than its 
broadcast. — 
Mme. Castagna sang Martucci’s pro- 


tracted vocal-orchestral poem with an art- 
istry that was by no means confined to 
beauty of voice, though she had that in 
abundance. The essential moods of what 
may be regarded as in some degree as 
an Italian equivalent of Mahler’s ‘Lied von 
der Erde’ was tellingly communicated. Re- 
straint and dignity were characteristics of 
her style. The temptation to overdo emo- 
tionally was put aside. 

Mr. Toscanini made the most of the rich 
and sensitive sound of the scoring of his 
old friend’s work (Martucci died more 
than thirty years ago); as the contralto 
made the most of its mellifluous vocal line. 
But this fortunate collaboration could not 
give the score any very striking signifi- 
cance. The Tommasini work is a show- 
piece and, needless to say, it was accorded 
a dazzling performance. 


Morini Plays with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli. Assisting artist, 


Erica Morini, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 

March 30, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’..... Rossini 
Sinfonia da Requiem, Op. 20.......... Britten 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D, 
GAR, Gn ahs nveaadeed she aneobentete Beethoven 


Miss Morini played the Beethoven Con- 
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certo with an artistry commensurate with 
her reputation as the most distinguished 
woman violinist of the day. Virtuosity con- 
tributed much to her performance, as it 
must in this work, particularly if the Joa- 
chim cadenza is to achieve its proverbial 
effect. But it was not the mastery of tech- 
nical problems that made Miss Morini’s 
playing unusual. It was the emotional 
warmth, the humanity of her reading, com- 
bined with exquisite taste, that lifted this 
performance well into the realm of the 
finest interpretations heard here in recent 
years. Miss Morini found just the right 
tempi, and just the right mixture of re- 
straint and romanticism to bring to life a 
work we may have become too familiar 
with, 

The opening Allegro was vibrant and 
rich in tonal color. The Larghetto was 
pure and often inspired in its long flow of 
elevated sentiment. Miss Morini played 
this movement with a more gentle bow 
than we have come to expect, but the 
hushed mood she created within a small 
frame was lovely. It was in the Finale 
and more especially in the Rondo that she 
reached her finest concept. Seldom has the 
rhythmic line of this movement been more 
stirring, more free from obvious effort. 
It was a performance to remember. 

Mr. Barbirolli directed a vital reading 
of the Rossini Overture and played the 
rather spotty Britten score very well. Mr. 
Britten was on hand to acknowledge the 
plaudits of a well rewarded large audience 


Stiedry Conducts His Arrangement of 
Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’ 


Any lingering doubts in the minds of 
scholars and music lovers as to whether 
Bach intended his ‘Art of the Fugue’ to be 
played purely for musical enjoyment must 
have been dispelled, as far as the local 
world of music is concerned, by the per- 
formance of Fritz Stiedry’s arrangement 
of that work by the New Friends of Music 
Orchestra, and by Ernst Victor Wolff and 
Ignace Strasfogel at two pianos, in Car- 
negie Hall under Mr. Stiedry on the after- 
noon of March 30. For the incomparable 
structural mastery of this music is made 
subservient to a sense of beauty and an 
endless invention. No wonder that at the 
dramatic close, when the orchestra broke 
off in the magnificent quadruple fugue at 
the point which Bach had reached before 
illness and exhaustion overcame him, the 
audience broke into cheers and bravos. 

The applause was richly deserved, for 

Mr. Stiedry’s arrangement is superb from 
every point of view. Only one who had 
steeped himself in this music could achieve 
such balance, such perfection of tact and 
understanding in employing the timbres of 
the various instruments to enhance the 
character of specific passages without dis- 
torting the effect of the whole contrapuntal 
web. Nothing could be farther from the 
meretricious and inexcusable so-called ar- 
rangements of Bach’s music for a Straus- 
sian orchestra which had such a vogue 
in recent years than Mr. Stiedry’s noble 
realization of ‘The Art of the Fugue’. He 
has shown inexhaustible ingenuity in com- 
binations within the orchestra. The first 
fugue, for example, is set for flute, En- 
glish horn, basset horn, and two ’cellos. 
Frequently Mr. Stiedry has divided string 
choirs to get exactly the proportion of tone 
volume which he found right. The canons 
have been set for two pianos with the same 
discretion and stylistic knowledge which 
characterize the orchestral sections. 
_ Of the performance one can write only 
in superlatives. This was chamber music 
playing of the highest order, something 
which one hears perhaps half a dozen 
times in the course of a decade. The mu- 
sicians responded to every inflection which 
Mr. Stiedry indicated; it was a joy to 
listen and to observe the perfect rapport 
between conductor and players. The New 
Friends should let us hear ‘The Art of 
the Fugue’ again soon, for Mr. Stiedry 
and his orchestra are one of the most 
treasurable of New York’s musical re- 
sources. And if the Nineteenth Century 
“rediscovered” Bach’s Passions and other 
music, the Twentieth may lay claim to a 
“rediscovery” of ‘The Art of the Fugue’, 
beginning with the performance of Wolf- 
gang Graser’s version in Leipzig ‘under 
Karl Straube in 1927. S. 
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Indiana 


Gala Series of 
Musical Events 
Opens Hall — 
Dean Sanders, 
William Ross, 
Fabien Sevitzky 
Conduct—Lotte 
Lehmann and 
Lauritz Melchior 
Sing — Lunts 
Seen in Play 


Right, the Interior 
of the New Audi- 
torium, from the 
Stage. Below, Rob- 
ert L. Sanders, Dean 
of the Music School 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., March 28 
HE dedication of the Indiana Uni- 
versity auditorium from March 22 
to 26 was the occasion of a gala series 
of events. At the formal opening on 
March 22, leaders in the state’s official 
and civic life, education, art and schol- 
arship were in attendance occupying 
the 4000 seats in the main auditorium 
which represents the last word in mod- 
ern architecture. Following the aca- 
demic procession of the faculty, presi- 
dent Herman B. Wells presented Gov- 
ernor Henry F. Schricker who officially 
presented the new building to the Uni- 
versity, which was accepted by Ora L. 
Wildermuth, of Gary, Ind., president of 
the board of trustees. The musical por- 
tion of the program was provided by 
the Indiana University Concert Band, 
directed by Frederick E. Green. The 
dedicatory address was made by Dr. 
Walter A. Jessup of New York; at 
present head of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
On March 23 Robert L. Sanders, dean 
of the Music School, conducted the Uni- 
versity Symphony of seventy-five mem- 
bers playing the ‘Prize Song’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’, and 
William E. Ross directed the Choral 
Union in William Schuman’s ‘Prologue’ 
and Randall Thomoson’s ‘The Peace- 
able Kingdom’. The Schuman ‘Pro- 
logue’ was originally written for a 
cappella chorus but Dean Sanders wrote 
an orchestral accompaniment which was 
very effective. 
Preceding the two big musical events 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne headed 
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University Dedicates New 


a notable cast in ‘There Shall Be No 
Night’ on Monday night, playing to a 
capacity house. 


Lieder Program Given 


The musical christening was accom- 
plished on Tuesday night when Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano, and Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor, sang a magnificent selec- 
tion of solos and duets, with excellent 
support from Paul Ulanowsky at the 
piano. As a Lieder singer Madame Leh- 
mann stands unrivalled and she gave 
interpretations of Schumann’s ‘An den 
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INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
VISITING SOLOISTS 


Rubinstein and Gorin Appear 
with Symphony under 
Sevitzky’s Baton 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 2.—An 
all-Tchaikovsky program, which was the 
fifth and final of a special series by the 
Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevit- 
zky, conductor, proved to be the most 
successful of the entire series, attracting 
a capacity audience to the Murat theatre 
on March 7. 

Selecting the Symphony No. 5, in E 
Minor, the ‘Overture Solonelle, 1812’ 
and the B Flat Minor Piano Concerto 
with Artur Rubinstein as soloist, Mr. 
Sevitzky regaled his auditors for fully 
two hours and a half with exciting mu- 
sic. In his playing of the brilliant Con- 
certo, Mr. Rubinstein aroused the listen- 
ers to great enthusiasm. In display 
passages, the effects were dazzling. The 
orchestral support was in accord and 
under Mr. Sevitzky the players scored 
a tremendous success. 

The ninth pair of concerts on March 
14-15 brought Igor Gorin, baritone, as 
soloist and the Indianapolis Symphonic 


Choir joined the orchestra in Rach- 
maninoff’s ‘Springtide’ Cantata and 
Borodin’s ‘Polovetzian Dances’. On 


this, his initial appearance here, Mr. 
Gorin sang ‘Eri Tu’ from Verdi’s ‘A 
Masked Ball’, ‘Largo al Factotum’ from 


























Hedrich Blessing Studio 
Sonnenschein’, Hugo Wolf’s ‘Verbor- 
genheit’, Schubert’s ‘Standchen’ and 
Brahms’s *O liebliche Wangen.’ 

Mr. Melchior chose Grieg’s ‘Med en 
Vandlilje’, Heise’s ‘Serenade’, Sverre 
Jordan’s ‘Hoerer Du’ and Sjoeberg’s 
“Tonerna’. Then the two singers turned 
to duets with a charming rendition of 
Schumann’s ‘Unter’m Fenster’ and the 
‘Spring Song’ and Love Duet from act 
one from Wagner’s ‘Die Walktire.’ After 
singing their various groups they re- 
sponded by repeating ‘Unter’m Fenster’ 
and to satisfy the persistent clamor, they 


Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ Mussorg- 
sky’s ‘Hopak’, Malotte’s ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer’ as solos, in addition to his 
singing in the choral numbers. Possess- 
ing personal charm as well as a fine 
voice and musicianship, Mr. Gorin en- 
deared himself to his audience at once. 

The choir, which was prepared by 
Elmer Steffen, was in fine form and 
sang with great skill. 

The purely orchestral portion offered 
the Haydn Symphony No. 2 in D, and 
the world premiere of Van Vactor’s 
Overture to a Comedy, No. 2. A 
Hoosier born, now a member of the 
Chicago Symphony, Mr. Van Vactor’s 
music is melodious and lively. 

The fifth and final ‘Pop’ concert of 
the Orchestra on March 23 was the oc- 
casion of a S.R.O. gathering which was 
a proof of the interest in the fine pro- 
gram presenting the concertmaster 
Leon Zawisza as soloist and Elmer 
Steffen’s Indianapolis Symphonic Choir 
as highlights. Purely orchestral works 
were the first movement of Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, the Overture to 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’ by Hector Berlioz, 
Dubensky’s Theme, Variations and 
Finale based upon three songs of 
Stephen Foster dedicated to J. K. Lilly, 


treating in symphonic form ‘Swanee 
River’, “Beautiful Dreamer’ and ‘Oh, 
Susanna’. 


The Tchaikovsky violin Concerto .in 
D as played by Mr. Zawisza was given 
a rousing performance and proved to be 
a veritable triumph for the soloist. 
Brilliant technical work as well as 
warmth of tone were enhanced by fine 
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Auditorium 


sang a part of the ‘Bridal’ scene from 
act two of ‘Lohengrin’. 

For the second musical attraction, on 
Wednesday night the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor and 
Zino Francescatti, violinist, played an 
impressive program which was heard 
by a capacity house. Very fitting on 
this program was the opening work, 
the ‘Indiana University’ Overture writ- 
ten by Harriet Payne, a member of the 
viola section of the orchestra. This was 
composed for the event. The composi- 
tion is based on two Indiana University 
songs, the hymn-like ‘Hail to Old I. U., 
and ‘Indiana, Our Indiana.’ It was well 
received and cheered, and Miss Payne 
took bows. The other orchestral con- 
tributions were the Tchaikovsky Over- 
ture-Fantasia ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
the Symphony No. 2 of Sibelius. En- 
thusiasm prevailed, and with the play- 
ing of Mr. Francescatti the audience 


was enraptured. He performed the 
Paganini Concerto in D, Op. 6. Mr. 
Francescatti revealed a luscious tone 


and in his playing met all technical re- 
quirements with ease. 

The support given by Mr. Sevitzky 
and the orchestra was impressive. At the 
conclusion, Mr. Sevitzky turned to the 
audience and expressed the gratitude 
of the Hoosiers in having such a mag- 
nificent music hall and anticipations of 
within _ its 


many more performances 
walls. After the Prelude to the third 
act of ‘Lohengrin’ and two Brahms 


‘Hungarian’ Dances, added as encores, 
President Wells appeared on the stage 
and accepted the original manuscript 
score of ‘Indiana University’ Overture 
which Mr. Sevitzky handed to him. He 
accepted it, saying that it would be the 
first treasured exhibit to be placed in 
the auditorium, after which Miss Payne 
was asked to stand up to receive the 
merited applause. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 


senaeaannea 


support from Mr. Sevitzky and the or- 
chestra. The soloist was recalled many 
times. With the orchestra and _ the 
Symphonic Choir Mr. Sevitzky directed 
a splendid performance of Verdi's 
‘Stabat Mater’ and the impressive March 
from Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Sevitzky Lists Native Works 
(Continued from page 15) 


especially for the first concert of or- 
chestral music in Purdue University’s 
new music hall; Payne’s Overture was 
written for the dedication. of the new 
auditorium at Indiana University. 
‘Prelude to Holiday’, ‘Christmas Poem’, 
‘Stephen Foster’, ‘Invocation to Isis’ 
and Overture to a Comedy were all 
written upon commission from Mr. 
Sevitzky. 

The complete list of works by Ameri- 
cans performed is as follows: 


‘Krazy Kat’, Carpenter; ‘Tom Sawyer’ Over- 
ture, Dubensky; ‘Purdue’, Fantasia, Henry Cow- 
ell; Sixth Symphony, Converse; Poems on 
Aramaic Themes, McDonald; ‘Christmas Poem’, 
McCollin; Fugue for Eighteen Violins, Dubensky; 
‘Escapade’, Eppert; ‘Negro Heaven’, Cesana; 
‘Portrait of a Lovely Lady’, Lessner; Capriccio 
for Piccolo and Orchestra, Dubensky; ‘Prelude to 
Holiday’, Arthur Benjamin (Canadian); Con- 
certo for Piano, Gershwin; ‘Alma Mater’ Over- 
ture, Hadley; ‘Air’ for String Orchestra, Foote: 
‘Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan’, Griffes; ‘Day- 
break’ (song), McDonald; ‘Time of Parting’ 
(song), Hadley; ‘At the Well’ (song), Hageman; 
‘Summertime’ (song), Gershwin; ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’, Gershwin; ‘Through the Looking Glass’, 
Taylor; ‘Stephen Foster’, Dubensky; ‘Jubilee’ 
from Symphonic Sketches’, Chadwick; ‘Forest 
Scene’, Schaefer; ‘Invocation to Isis’, Fuleihan; 
Overture to a Comedy, No. 2, Van Vactor; ‘In- 
diana University’, Overture, Payne. 
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